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LYMAN ABBOTT, | Eorron. eae 


THE OUTLOOK. 


During the last week the Western floods have be- 
come a National calamity. It is impossible at this 
moment to compute the loss of property, or to esti- 
mate the loss of life, and it certainly would be im- 
possible to over-state the suffering which has been 
entailed on thousands of homeless families, The 
Ohio River drains something like 120,000 square 
miles of territory, upon which vast quantities of 
snow and rain have fallen during the last two weeks, 
until the whole section has become an immense res- 
ervoir pouring itself into the river at numberless 
points. The ordinary channels have been unable to 
carry off this vast volume of water, and the Ohio 
has steadily risen to a height unprecedented in the 
history of the country. Villages, towns and cities 
along its course have been inundated, houses by the 
thousand have been undermined and swept away, 
property of all kinds has been destroyed, numerous 
lives have been lost, and nearly 50,000 people are 
believed to be homeless. In New Albany, Ind., 
1,200 houses have been swept away ; in Lawrence- 
burg, 3,000 people are homeless ; while at Cincinnati, 
with a large section of the city under water for the 
past week, without gas, and threatened with the loss 
of water for drinking purposes, there are countless 
desolate and destitute people, and the city is suffer- 
ing a loss which can hardly be estimated. The Ohio 
River is slowly sinking, but the floods are moving 
southward, and the terrible scenes are likely to be 
reacted along the lower Mississippi. Committees 
are being organized, and funds are pouring in to 
help the destitute, and the gifts ought to be universal 
and of the most generous character. For although 
the calamity in many quarters is overwhelming, the 
sufferers have shown the utmost pluck, and have al- 
ready set to work to rebuild their ruined homes, 











Rerdell, ex-Senator Dorsey’s private secretary, 
has given the Star Route trials during the past week 
& new interest by abandoning his defense, pleading 
guilty, placing himself at the mercy of the Govern- 
ment, and making a general confession of his con- 
nection with the methods of Dorsey, Brady, and 
other defendants in these trials. H-~ says, in sub- 
stance, that early in February, 1878, the night be- 
fore the proposals for mail routes were to be put in 


| he began his conn ection with the business, assisting 
| Miner at bis request and under direction of Senator 
Dorsey. Miner told him that he wished to fix up 
the proposals,and read off the amounts while Rerdell 
filled in the bids, Senator Dorsey being present part 
of the time. July 11, at Dorsey’s direction, he went 
West, taking blauks with him, and under instruction 
to fix stations fifteen or sixteen miles apart, and to 
| get up petitions for increase and 
April of the following year he again went West, 
made up new sub-contracts and got up new petitions, 
Dorsey instructing him not to file the sub-contracts, 
declaring that very few of the sub-contractors knew 
anything about expedition, and that in such cases 
he was to be careful and not tell them; that as an 
excuse for securing new sub-contracts he was to say 
that the old firm had been dissolved avd that Dorsey 
would guarantee the payment of the sub-contractors 
if the sub-contracts were not filed ; he took with him 
a number of blank affidavits signed by J. W. Dorsey 
and Peck, and whenever necessary he or Senator 
Dorsey took one of the affidavits and filled in the 
number of the route and the number of men and 
animals to be used. It will be remembered that 
Rerdell once before made a confession which it 
now appears he subsequently retracted, because 
Dorsey begged him to keep his (Dorsey’s) family 
from disgrace and himself from ruin, This testimony 
has great weight because it supplies missing links for 
the prosecution, at many points isso minute that 
itcan be easily proven or disproven, 
tiated by important documentary testimony. In 
spite of the bold front of the defendants in this 
case and the cynicism of the lawyers for the defense 
the future is beginning to look black for Dorsey and 
his crowd. 


expedition. In 


and is substan 


Congress has but little more than a week yet re- 
maining, and the Republican leaders are fatally mis- 
reading the signs of the times if they are willing to 
return to their constituents without ta ing action on 
the tariff aud revenue bills. So far the result of the 
session has been to derange business throughout the 
country, and to produce something like a panic in 
some of the largest industries, It is time that both 
parties understood that there are higher interests 
involved than the success of either the Republican 
or the Democratic parties, and that if the present 
race of politicians cannot legislate with some 
thought of what the public interests demand the 
public will speedily set about securing more compe- 
tent successors, 


New York has buried within 1 a , week another of 
her representative merchants ; one who had not only 
possessed the highest business sagacity, but had 
large conceptions of his work and place, and gave 
his life something of the breadth of statesmanship. 
Edwin D. Morgan came from that section of Massa- 
chusetts which has produced many men of force and 
ability. He was a Berkshire County boy, of New 
England farming stock, and he worthily com- 
memorated the fact in recent years by building 
Morgan Hall—a fine dormitory—for Williams Col- 
lege. As a boy his winters were given to attendance 
on the village school, and his summers to work on 
the farm. At seventeen he became a clerk for his 
uncle, a wholesale grocer in Hartford, and was paid 
$50 dollars for the first year. His energy, ability 
aud trustwortiness made him invaluable to his em- 
ployer. In the third year he was sent to New York 
to buy tea, sugar and corn, and the “Tribune” 


the eyes of his uncle to that rare business capacity 
which subsequently won such a great success : 


On his return he showed his uncle samples of the corn he 
had bought, and mentioned that, as it was selling pretty low, 
he iad purchased three cargoes! In those days in Hart 
ford that was considered an enormous investment, and the 
uncle, in despair, deciared that he was ruined. ‘ Very 
well,” said the clerk, after listening to his employer's lam- 
entations, *‘ you needn't father the transaction if you don't 
want to, for I have already sold two cargoes of it at a hand- 





gives a brief history of the transaction which opened | 


1883. 
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eome profit.” The uncle changed his tone at once, and the 
next morning young Edwin was called into the counting- 
room and informed that a young man whocould successfully 
conduct such an operation ought not to occupy a subordinate 
position, and that thereafter he should have an interest in 
the businers asapartner. The energy and ability of the 
clerk were redoubled in the partner and proprietor, and from 
that time success marked nearly all of Mr. Morgan’s opera- 


tions 


In 1836 Mr. Morgan came to New York and 
opened a Jobbing grocery business on Frout Street, 


introducing many new and, for the times, original 
methods into his operations. The volume of his 
business transactions steadily grew from year to 


year, until the firm, besides its Jealings in sugar, 
coffee, and tea, negotiated bonds in such smounts as 
$30,000,000. In recent years he has been foremost 
in many of the largest business enterprises, amass- 
ing a fortune which is estimated at from $8,000,000 
to $12,000,000. Great business interests were not 
enough to absorb the vitality of this vigorous man, 
and since 1849, as alderman, State Senator, Commis- 
ioner of Emigration, Governor, and United States 
Senator, Mr. Morgan was rarely out of public life, 
His services as War Governor of this State were of 
immense value to the national vigor, 
promptness, and aggressiveness of policy he will 
rank with Morton and Andrew. He was one of the 
earliest members of the Republican party, and has 
been one of its most influential and consistent sup- 


cause. In 


porters. He was the 
Brick Chueh in 
found expression in many 


most prominent member of the 
city, and his philanthropy 
His gifts to 
the Union Theological Seminary were princely, and 


1 
this 


directions. 


it was mainly through his liberality that the new 
home which that institution will soon occupy was 


and had 


gathered a collection of pictures of great value, He 


secured. He was also a patron of art, 
was followed to his grave by a rare 
headed by 


and his 


gathering of 
Arthur and 
ability will be 


prominent men, Presideut 
General Grant, 


greatly missed in many circles. 


energy and 


One of the most interesting of recent historical 
celebrations was the sesqui-centennial anniversary of 
the settlement of Georgia, which was duly commem- 
orated in Savannah last week, Gov. Stevens deliver- 
ing the address, and Mr. Paul Hamilton Hayne fur- 
nishing the poem. A historical pageant, representing 
the landing of John Oglethorpe aid the colonists, 
displays by the various trades, public dinners and 
other festivities, entered into with the true Southern 
ardor, gave the celebration a very popular character. 
Georgia may take genuine satisfaction in the com- 
parison which she is forced to make between her 
present and her past. She accepted the results of the 
war more readily and intelligently than other 
Southern state, she adapted herself to the new con- 
ditions of life at the South more rapidly, and she has 
reaped har reward in every form of commercial and 
Her growth has 


any 


industrial activity and prosperity. 
been so rapid that during the last two decades she 
has done more to develop the natural resources of the 
State than in all the of her history. 
There is no surer measure of public intelligence and 


earlier years 


capacity than the ability of a community to see things 
as they are, aud to make the most of them. Georgia 








has displayed the kind of wisdom in its public affairs 
which is really the highest statesmanship. 


very that the English Gov- 
of Lord Cavendish and 
testimony against 
under accusation 


atrocious murders 


It is ciear 
ernment has the 
Mr. Burke in its grasp. The 
the men committed for trial 
of having committed those 
grows more and more convincing from day to 
after another of the conspirators 
turns informer. ‘lhe latest witness is James 
Carey, evidence, given in the clearest 
and most convincing manner, is certainly of a start- 
ling character. Carey is a mau of intelligence and 
ability, a member of the municipality of Dublin, the 
extent of whose knowledge of the infamous pians 


now 
assassins 


day, as one 


whose 
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against the Government officers was @ surprise even 
to the prisoners in the doek. He not only described 
the manner in which Burke and Cavendish were 
killed, but he also gave a full account of numberless 
&itempts to kill Mr. Forster, whose escape seems 
now to have been almost miraculous ; and further 
alse minutely described arrangements made for the 
murder of Earl Cowper. If his testimony is sub- 
stantiated, as it probably will be, it will stamp the 
Fenian organization as one of the most infamous in 
modern times, and it will make clear to t: e American 
contributors to these funds that they are really pay- 
ing for murder in Ireland. Carey’s statement that 
funds for assassination purposes came from the 
Land League has created great excitement in Eng- 
land, and must be accepted with caution ; but it is 
undoubtedly true that many men are members of 
both associations, and that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the two have often worked together. 





The English Parliament reassembled last Thursday. 
The Queen’s speech commented on the satisfactory 
settlement of Egyptian affairs, the reconstitution of 
the government of the country and its reorganization 
under the Khedive, and on the improvement of the 
social condition in Ireland, where agrarian crime 
has sensibly diminished, and law has been generally 
upheld and enforced. The’speech foreshadows the 
introduction of a bill to secure English and Scotch 
tenants compensation for agricultural improvements. 
The usual Bradlaugh performance took place, Mr. 
Bradlaugh entering Westminster Hall with a great 
mob at his heels. This matter will be disposed of by 
the introduction of a bill authorizing members to 
make affirmation instead of taking the usual oath. 
Mr. Gladstone is still absent at Cannes, and the 
opening discussions were unusually dull, The Con- 
servatives are apparently without a policy, and 
simply waiting for something to turn up. 





The Committee to whom the proposed amendments 
to the Constitution of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society were referred have sent in their report. 
The changes proposed are as follows: The name 
and objects of the society remain unchanged. The 
number of vice-presidents is limited to ten. The 
ex+ cutive committee is to consist of twelve, four of 
whom constitute a quorum. The president, vice- 
president, auditor, and recording secretary are 
elected by the annual meeting of the society as 
now ; the corresponding secretaries and treasurer 
by the executive committee, of which they are not 
hereafter to be members. The committee consists 
of three divisions, each division holding office for 
three years, but one division only being elected each 
year. The general power and duties of the com- 
mittees remain unchanged, The present provision 
allowing any person to become a life-member of the 
society on the payment of ten dollars is repealed. 
Members are divided into two classes; Life and An- 
nual, The annual members are elected each 
year, five by each State auxiliary ; the life members 
co: sist of present life members and life directors, 
and any person on whose behalf fifty dollars may be 
paid into the treasury with an accompanying request 
for life membership. The board of directors is 
abolished. These amendments will come before the 
spring meeting of the society at Saratoga for final 
action. The committee also recommended the so- 
ciety to take such measures 28 may be necessary to 
egalize holding the annual meetings outside the 
State of New York, and to submit the proposed 
amendments to some legal adviser to report any legal 
objections, if he should discover any, to the changes 
proposed. 





Some of these changes were fully considered and 
generally approved a year ago; others are new. 
The election of the executive officers is transferred 
from the annual meeting to the executive committee, 
because only the smaller body can really consider 
and canvass the qualifications of different nominees, 
and in case of public excitement it is less likely to be 
influenced by passion, prejudice, or personal feeling. 
The executive committee is divided into three 
sections, one elected each year, so that no revolution- 
ary change in the policy of the society can be 
inaugurated hastily by a bare majority. This will 
be the more important if the society is to meet at dif- 
ferent points in the country. The abolition of the ten 
dollar member clause had been before substantially 
agreed to. There was serious question respecting 
the legality of allowing State associations to elect 
m+mbers of the society, which did not apply if the 
nght of election was given to State auxiliaries. It 
wus hoped also that this would incite all the States 





to organize auxiliaries, especially in the far West. 
The Board of Directors was a useless piece of ma- 
chinery, and all objection to its abolition was avoided 
by making all life directors life members. It is to 
be hoped that the action of the committee, which 
was unanimous, indicates the end of the disputes 
which have so seriously interfered with the work of 
this society for the last two or three yeare. 








RICHARD WAGNER 


Tis a poor age that cannot recognize its great 

mep, and Carlyle was mainly right in making 
the extent and intelligence of that recognition the 
measure of the progress and enlightenment of an 
epoch. There have always been, and there always 
will be, men whose standards are so conventional 
and whose insight is so defective that they are never 
able to see the import of their own times, or dis- 
cover the elements of greatness in their own contem- 
poraries. These form in every generation a chorus 
of lamentation over the decadence of the present ; 
they chant a wearisome and monotonous requiem 
over the glories of the past, and repeat the refrain so 
indefatigably that men come at last to believe in what 
they cannot help hearing. Our own age is blessed 
with the most vociferous and deafening cries of this 
sort. Men who have seen Cavour reunite Italy, 
Bismarck change the kingdom of Prussia into the 
empire of Germany, Gladstone guide the dangerous 
expansion of England far on toward constitutional 
liberty, lament the decay of statesmanship ; men who 
have read fresh from the press the splendid lyrics of 
Hugo, the deep melodies of Tennyson, who have 
turned the pages of Emerson, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Browning, Eliot, Tourguenieff, and Bjérnson, be- 
wail the decline of literature ; men who have looked 
on the canvases of Millet, Couture, Corot, Zama- 
cois, Turner, Millais, Hunt, and Rossetti, wring 
their hands over the death of art; men who have 
listened to the ‘‘ Tetralogy” and ‘‘ Parsifal’’ mourn the 
extinction of music. Thoughtful men may relegate 
these owls to the twilight woods where they belong, 
but their melancholy notes reach the imaginations of 
the thoughtless and persuade them that they have 
fallen upon evil days. 

The great man who died in Venice last week was 
greeted far on into his maturity by a powerful 
chorus of derision and contumely. Every imagina- 
ble obstacle was thrown in his way, every road to 
success barred against him, every ignorant passion, 
every mean motive, every low jealousy appealed to 
to silence his mighty voice. But the true singer is 
always heard at last. When the outcries of the mob 
have died in the eternal silence his voice is clear 
and strong in all its compass and sweetness; 
Florence closes her gates against Dante but comes at 
last to seek her own honor by making his fame one 
with her own. Had the creative impulse been less 
powerful in Wagner it would have been spent in a 
vain effort to justify itself to itself; had the man 
had less real heroism of character he would have 
accepted the judgment of the world and become 
skeptical of his own gift. Fortunately for the world, 
his genius burned the brighter for the fuel of scorn 
that was piled upon it, and his work grew more and 
more clear under the pressure of tremendous antag- 
onisms, Happily also for us, upon whom future and 
wiser ages will sit in judgment, he lived to receive a 
recognition as generous and intelligent as any that 
has ever been accorded toa great man by the best 
men of his own time. The history of his career 
must always furnish food for profitable reflection, 
since it sets out again the enormity of that sin which 
in art as well as in religion has made the formalist 
of every age a Sadducee in his skepticism of the 
highest things and a Pharisee in his hatred of a new 
revelation of the spirit of truth. 

The more original a man’s genius and methods the 
more pronounced will be the animosity which he 
arouses, the more difficult the task of making the 
world stop to hear his message. Whatever fate may 
befall the theories which Wagner put forth with such 
intensity of conviction, it is certain that he has added 
immeasurably to the wealth and dignity of art ; that 
he was essentially right, and that the claims which he 
made were those which genius always makes and 
which the possession of genius always justifies. He 
was not only the greatest composer of this age but 
he stands in the same rank with the few whose works 
are the noblest heritage of the noblest art. His 
originality had touches of eccentricity, but it was 
essentially that quality which brings a man face to 
face with nature and makes him a new interpreter of 
the deepest things. He stands, as all can see at last, 
in no antagonism to Beethoven, but in direct line of 





succession ; indeed, one noble result of his spirit has 
been an altogether higher popular appreciation of 
the greatest composers, Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Berlioz. He had a thought of music far in ad- 
vance of the men of his time, and he stands in deepest 
relation to the fundamental thought of his age in his 
clear apprehension of it as one with all the arts and 
with human life. He understood more truly than 
any other composer has done that music is the repre- 
sentative art of modern life ; that as sculpture was the 
most perfect form of expression for the clear-sighted, 
beauty-worshiping genius of Greece, so music, with 
its vast, mysterious range of inarticulate speech, has 
become the most adequate form of expression for our 
complex and many-sided modern life. 

Wagner was almost as great a poet as composer, 
and the sure instinct of genius showed itself in his 
choice of themes. He discarded with contempt the 
frivolous stories upon which even Mozart had been 
content to spend the wealth of his beautiful gift ; he 
suffered from no such uncertainty as Mendelssohn, 
who trie in vain to tind a fit theme fer an opera ; 
he turned back to the wonderland of Middle Age 
romance, and found there the original sources 
of the richest art. The ‘‘ Rkinegold,” ‘‘ Walkure,” 
‘* Seigfried,” and ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung,” are not 
idle legends set to music, they are living interp eta- 
tions of the most characteristic conceptions of the 
Teutonic race ; ‘‘ Tristram and Iseult,’”’ and ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser” are works of profound significance ; ‘‘ Lo- 
hengrin ” and ‘‘ Parsifal”’ are musical translations of 
the most beautiful and spiritual imaginations of me- 
diseval Europe. These great works are as far re- 
moved from the frivolous opera of Italy and France 
as are ‘* Lear” and *‘ Hamlet”’ from the fashionable 
comedies of the day. Wagner’s genius was religious 
in the true meaning of that much-abused word. He 
reverenced his art and made it the voice of what was 
deepest and truest in his conception of life; he saw 
its vital relations with all other arts, and made it one 
with them in a common effort to give full and rich 
expre sion to historic truth. 

That a man endowed with such gifts and impelled 
by such purposes should have made the little town 
of Bayreuth the musical center of the world is not 
surprising ; genius makes its own capitals and crowns 
its own kings. He has passed away in fullest pos- 
session of his great gifts, and while the creative 
imagination was still in the plenitude of its power ; 
but he lived long enough to enrich the world not 
only with many noble and beautiful compositions, 
but with a new and more vital thought of art, with 
a larger and mure comprehensive conception of life. 








THE FORGIVENESS OF SIN. 


E bring to a close this week the series of 
articles on the Forgiveness of Sin by repre- 
sentative writers of the great schools of religious 
thought. They all, from Romanist to Rationalist, 
recognize the seriousness of the problem; they 
all answer sympathetically the question, Where 
shall rest be found? In their answers our 
readers see religion in its practical working, and 
compare Judaism, Romanism, Rationalism, and 
three forms of Christianity in their practical help- 
fulness to souls distressed. We hope, too, that burden- 
bearers may find, in this six-fold reply, a measure of 
help and an inspiration to hope which, perhaps, 
they would not find in any one response. Speaking 
generically, we may say say that the Romanist looks 
to the church for relief, tbe Rationalist to the will of 
the »urdened one, the Jew to the discipline of life, 
and the Christian to the direct personal influence of 
God. The difference, however, between the devout 
Jew and the devout Christian is not great; certainly 
not greater than the difference between the Old 
Testament and the New Testament. 

We need not add to these articles our own answer, 
For this there is the less need because we have 
already given an editorial answer to the question. 
Still less is there occasion to criticise or commend 
the views of our correspondents, But, to avoid mis- 
apprehension, we may epitomize in a few words the 
truth, as it appears to us, which bears directly upon 
this subject. 

Immaturity is not sin, and growth is not redemp- 
tion. A green apple is not the same as a worm-eateD 
apple. Mankind is immature, but it is also guilty. 
There are unripenesses which growth will cure ; 
there are sins which growth only makes greater and 
more hopeless of cure. The result of the imperfec- 
tions of human nature is infirmities ; the result of 
the sin of human nature is willful wrong-doing and 
wrong -being. 

The burden of remorse is not the same as the bur- 
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den of disappointed hopes, mildewed ambitions, dead 
affections. It is not the same as regret, however 
poignant, for mistakes committed or failures suffered. 
It is the sense of wrong done. It is the suffering 
not of self-love, or approbativeness, or affection, but 
of conscience, And of all burdens it is the hardest 
to be borne. 

There is truth in all the messages of our corres- 
pondents. They are not contradictory ; they supple- 
ment one another, ‘‘Is there any help or comfort 
for those who suffer from their own mistakes or sins ?” 
Yes! By a resolute will forget those things which 
are behind, turn toward the duties and opportunities 
which lie before. Accept the discipline of life as 
the chastising of One who loves his children, and 
would make even their sins and sorrows to educate 
them and minister to others, Recognize the fact 
that the sin committed is chiefly against God, and 
in peace with God find a highway to peace with your 
own conscience and with all the world, The sense that 
Another has somehow strangely borne the burden of 
your own sin lifts it off your heart and gives you asuccor 
that no mere words, whether of forgiveness or hope, 
can give, Finally, the reality and the accessibility of 
this plan are testified to by the Church universal, 
through whose experience, shared by innumerable 
millions, is ever proclaimed and established the re- 
mission of sins. God provides it; faith accepts it; 
the will realizes it ; life perfects it ; and the Church 
attests it. 





WHY NOT ! 

TIRED mother, who had been occupied all day 

with an active and very trouplesome boy, as she 
sat down in the evening and thought of the number- 
less details into which her strength had gone, said : 
‘* After all, it is a day t» ward the making of a man.” 
There was a world of truth in this brief and pointed 
summing up of a day’s work, Nothing is so hard 
to overcome as the illusion of time and distance ; 
thousands of lives are wasted because they are never 
freed from it, and thousands of other and faithful 
lives are saddened because they, too, are under its 
spell. The woman under the pressure of daily and 
nightly cares who feels no inspiration from them, 
but continually dreams of greater services and no- 
bler occupations in some other place and at some 
other time, is surely missing the secret of the deep- 
est living, and is thirsting with the water of life 
flowing freshly about her. ‘The man who chafes un- 
der his present burden, and scorns his place and 
work as sniall and mean compared with the thing 
he would do, is every day widening the breach be- 
tween his ideal and his possible achieve- 
ment. The masters of life—women of rich, ample 
nature, ripening in all strengths and graces with the 
years, men full of simple, teachable spirit, gathering 
sweetness and power as they advance—have learned to 
reverence the present moment and the present duty, 
and are convinced to the very bottom of 
their souls that the only road to great achieve- 
ments lies through the faithful doing of the thing 
that lies next them. There is no magic or enchant- 
ment in life, no luck or fortune in its final possessions ; 
it is simple sequence of cause and effect, simple and 
undeviating working out of the law that whatsoever 
aman soweth that shall he also reap. He cannot 
plan a great career, and hew his opportunities into its 
solid structure, except by striking with full force the 
blow that the present moment makes room for, Men 
and women who are full of this spirit expand their 
lives by sheer force of faithfpl living, and are able, 
by and by, to look back and see their little duties 
rounding into grand completeness, their little oppor- 
tunities widening out into the highest possibilities, 
Every great work grows out of endless and toilsome 
details. The historian is years in the dim 
seclusion of libraries before he gives the 
world a new chapter in its life; the great orator 
works far into sleepless nights before he stands 
on the platform with his fingers on the keys of 
human passion and sentiment ; the writer denies him- 
self even rational pleasures through laborious years 
that he may enrich his thought by contact with the 
world’s thought and put the eloquence of simplicity 
into his style. Grappling with small difficulties is 
the only training which fits one for dealing with 
great problems ; faithful performance of small duties 
the only preparation for grand services ; patience, 
fidelity, and steadfastness to-day the only seed that 
will make to-morrow golden with harvests of fame or 
usefulness, The boy who is to-day doing his 
** chores ”; well and cheerfully is in training for the 
cares of empire; the mother who is to-day giving 
strength, time, and wealth of affection to her children 





in the seclusion of her home is making the whole 
world richer by her obscure ministry, is very possibly 
shaping the characters that are to shape the destiny 
of the age, and is surely building in the only material 
which defies decay, survives death, and declares its 
architecture in the fadeless light of eternity. After 
all has been said about the work of the artist, the 
poet, and the thinker, it is the mother who stands 
nearest God in creative power. 








Tren Tres One 1s Ten.—Allusion has been made 
from time to time in these columns to the Harry 
Wadsworth Clubs which have grown out of the Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s little book, ‘‘Ten Times One Is 
Ten.” Their motto, it will be remembered, was, 
‘* Look up and not down, in and not out, forward and 
not back, and lend a hand;” and for the last year, a 
number of the clubs have associated together for the 
purpose of publishing, for their common good, a 
series of reports made by the several societies. In 
this way they have hoped that the successes and fail- 
ures of each club might be of some use, by way of 
encouragement and of warning, to each of the others. 
These reports have been printed in ‘‘ circulars” ed- 
ited and issued by the ‘‘ Welcome and Correspond- 
ence Club.” 

After some hesitation, it has been determined tocon- 
tinue these ‘‘Circulars” in little monthly journals 
through the year 1883, to enlarge the scope of the pub- 
lication. The mere detail of the methods of organiza- 
tion of different clubs under different circumstances 
need hardly be repeated from year to year. That 
story has probably been told as fully as is necessary 
for practical purposes. But it is believed that, as 
Christian men and women and the Christian Church 
gain more and more power for good with every ad- 
vance of the times, there turns up every day some 
new form of beneficent activity ; some new way of 
‘lending a hand,” which will interest, not only the 
members of ‘‘ Wadsworth Clubs,” but many others 
who are at work in the same Christian common- 
wealth, or to bring in the kingdom of God. 

In this view, it is proposed that the circulars shall 
take the form of a ‘‘record of progress,” And as the 
best monthly magazines give an account of the re- 
cent inventions and improvements in physical sci- 
ence, so it is the purpose of these clubs to publish 
once a month some account of the most remarkable 
successes or plans for the relief of poverty, the pre- 
vention of disease, the extension of truth, the in- 
struction of ignorance, or, in simpler words, of the 
moral victories of our time. 

Tbe annual subscription for these circulars is half 
a dollar for the volume of seventy-five pages. The 
first volume may be had bound for sixty cents. The 
circulars have been and are edited by Edward E. 
Hale. All orders may be addressed ‘‘ Welcome and 
Correspondence Club, 39 Highland Street, Roxbury, 
Boston.” 








THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator is often importuned on the streets by persons 
of both sexes, and of all ages, for five or ten cents for a loaf 
of bread or a night’s lodging, and the Spectator going from 
congenial work to a still more congenial home, and con- 
scious of many sources of happiness, finds himself much 
disturbed by being compelled to refuse such requests as @ 
matter of principle. When one has a good euit of clothes on 
his back and a comfortable sum of money in his pocket, with a 
tolerable certainty that his own wants are likely to be met in 
the future, it is hard to refuse the request for a little aid for 
some unfortunate man or woman who has slipped out of the 
strong placesof life, and is lying helpless at the bottom of the 
hill, if not actually in the mud. And yet it is just these applica- 
tions which one ought to refuse. Itis coming to be under- 
stood, butt cannot be repeated too often, nor acted upon 
too constd@htly, that promiscuous giving is about the most 
cruel wrong one can inflict upon another. Charity needs a 
level head even more than it needs a warm heart, and the 
kindness which puts the loaf of bread into a man’s hand 
to-day, and a roof over his head to-night, and makes him a 
more dependent and useless man two years hence, is the 
worst kind of cruelty. There is a vast difference between 
the tenderness which looks to the best interests of a man, 
and the weak good nature which is not strong enough to 
resist an appeal tosympathy. Itis just here probably that 
the main difference exists between divine and human love ; 
the divine love is far-sighted enough and true enough to cause 
a passing pang for the sake of a future biessing, and the 
human love is weak enough to give the present bicssing at 
the expense of a future of wretchedness. 





This is a good-natured world after all. Here are Ilerr 
Most in America and Louise Michelin England going about 
preaching promiscuous assassination and universal conflagra- 
tion, and not a policeman in sight! Herr Most, although a 
man of small stature, seems to have an insatiable thirst for 
blood and an incipient capacity for murder which would have 
helped out Nero in his hours of satiety; and as for Louise 
Michel, does not everybody know that when she was a small 








child she wrung a viper’s head off? Since that time she has 
been decapitating in imagination all manner of offensive 
people, including Gambetta and Thiers. Publishers who are 
looking for a salable work could not do better than to re- 
issue De Quincey’s ‘‘Murder as a Fine Art,” with portraits of 
these two sanguinary apostles by way of a frontispiece. It 
illustrates the difference between a republican and a despotic 
form of government, that whereas under the latter the per- 
formance of these two people would excite alarm and set 
the detectives at work, under the former they simply become 
material for ‘‘Punch” and ‘‘ Puck” and for witty news- 
paper paragraphs. 


The Spectator did not need 8 Sunday newspaper last Sun- 
day morning to remind him of the shining marks which 
death has lately found in so many countries and among £0 
many fields of work. As he walked to church in the morning 
the names of the great dead who have recently passed away 
seemed to him to fill the air, and to preach a far more im- 
pressive sermon than any that could be heard from any of 
the most eloquent pulpits. In the perplexities and doubts of 
life one comes to think with a sense of satety of the van- 
guard of illustrious men in all departments of activity who 
are everywhere, each after his own fashion, solving the 
problem of life; and when death comes and in a single twelve 
months takes out Carlyle, Emerson, Longfellow, Darwin, 
Doré, Rossetti, Wagner, to say nothing of men like Mr. 
Dodge and Governor Jewell and Governor Morgan, one 
cannot help feeling that he himself has been pushed nearer 
the front, that his responsibilities are deepened, his dangers 
are increased, and the death of great men whose thoughts 
are part of our thoughts, and whose lives have become 
symbols of our own lives makes the world seem lonely to us, 
as it seemed to the old farmer who stood over the grave of 
Webster. If such events only increase our watchfulness, 
and strengthen our fidelity, the dead will have rendered a 
service which they might not have been able to do in life. 


St. Valentine isin serious danger of losing the homage 
which ali previous generations have rendered him ; the post- 
office officials report this year a decided falling off in the 
number of valentines received and distributed. The fact is, 
the good old saint is being killed by the wholesale machine- 
manufacture of the delicate little missives through which his 
worsbipers are wont to express their faith in him, and there 
is great danger that the same thing will happen to Santa 
Claus, unless some check is put upon the over-production of 
Christmas cards. It is agreat pity that no good custom can 
spring up now-a-days which is not immediately seized upon 
for commercial purposes and done to the death. The ex- 
change of cards in the Christmas season is a delightful way 
of expressing affection and remembrance, but it must neces- 
sarily have & personal atmosphere about it if it is tohave any 
charm. Now itis just this element of persenality which is 
lost when the printers, engravers, »hotographers, and illus- 
strators of all kinds rush into the field and flood the whole 
country with their productions. Many of these are very 
beautiful, but that does not help the matter. The fact is, the 
whole business is being terribly over-done; the cards grow 
every year more numerous, pretentious, and expensive, and 
unless some kind of moderation is used there will be a re- 
action and the good old custom will be honored only in the 
breach. 


That there are very unfortunate and unjust things in- 
volved in the present mode of land owning in England there 
is no question, but the system is not without some compensa- 
tion. Some American millionaires are generous in the use 
of their money, but, as a class, they do not recognize any 


. public claim upon them on account of their wealth. In 


England, on the other hand, if large imcomes are confined 
to a small class of people, the favored few are expeeted to 
spend their money freely for the advantage of the many ; 
consequently the demands upon a nobleman of large estate 
are 60 many and so extensive that his income is generally 
absorbed every year. It is understood that he will divide, to 
@ certain extent, with a large number of people who are 
dependent upon him ; if he has great privileges be is expect- 
ed to pay a great price for them. Lord Roseberry, for 
instance, recently made a gift to the tenants on one of his 
estates of a remission of fifteen per cent. cf their half-yearly 
rent, and to every cottager in the villages on his property a 
quantity of coal and a joint of beef. Such gifts are common 
in England, and show that, as always in English history, 
the nobility have a good deal of fellow feeling with the class 
who are socially and financially beneath them. It would 
soften a good deal the hardness of American life if our men 
of wealth would recognize the joint ownership of their 
estates with the community at large. 


The old question which has been hotly disputed for centuries, 
as tv what becomes of the pins, is now in a fair way of being 
solved by science ; Mr. Irving Bishop, the English thought 
reader, recently accepted a challenge togive a proof of his 
attainments with a result which opens a large field for possi- 
ble effort in the future. A Liverpool gentleman secreted a 
pin within a radius of five hundred yards of a certain hotel, 
and Mr. Bishop agreed to discover it. He was put in charge 
of a clergyman while the challenger went off and located the 
pin. At the appointed time the gentleman in question was 
blindfolded, and Mr. Bishop,connected with him by a piece of 
piano wire which acted as a thought conductor, began to look 
for the pin. After exploring a number of streets the thought- 
reader entered the hotel, climbed several pairs of stairs, and 
found the pin in a window sash of a balcony. There is, of 
course, & link still missing in the chain that will make pin- 
finding an exact science; it will be necessary for the pin 
finder to make his exploratious without the help of another 
persou. Perhaps this may be done by attaching him to a 
pin cushion by a piano wire. The marvels of science are ap- 
parently inexhaustible, 
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THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS.* 
** Cease to lament for that thou canst not help 
And study help for that which thou lamentest ; 
Time is the nurse and breeder of all good.”—[Shakespeare. 
Raspi Gorrnetn, 
Henry C. Porrsr, D. D. ; 
Fatier Preston, 
Rurvs Exuis, D. D.; 
Rev. Minor J. SavaGe, 
F. L. Patron, D. D. 


You or some one of the editors of The Christian Union spoke in 
last week’s paper to bnrden-bearers who are innocent sufferers. 
Their burden is heavy, but the thought that they have done no 
wrong must be a consolation. 1s there any help or comfort for those 
who suffer from their own mistakes or sins ; who when their agony is 
keenest must still think they deserve all or more than they suffer ? 
It is hard to think we have been treated unjustly by friends, but is 
not the thought that we have been unworthy” the confidence of our 
friends the bitterest thought we can have? There was atime when 
we might have been noble and unselfish, and in so being have found 
our highest happiness; but we proved ignoble and selfish, were 
** tried in the balance and found wanting.” The friend whose ideal 
of us we fell eo far below has plainly shown that he can never re- 
spect us again, A friend’s contempt is hard to bear, but one’s own is 
still harder to endure. Life is hopeless to one who must bear both; 
who has no opportunity now to be heroic, who cannot undo the 
wrong done, who can only look back with sorrow and forward with 
dread. People say God forgives sin, but he does not take away re- 
morse for it or avert its consequences ; and when those consequences 
last through life, sorrow and remorse must also last.—[INQ. Fr. 


[Tur Rev. Minor J. Savace, Unity Cuvron, Boston | 
HE greatest werd in either philanthropy or re- 
ligion is help. The religion, the church, the re- 

former, the preacher, who has nothing to say which is 

fitted to help the world, hasa divine call to nothing but 
silence. But, in religious as in other things, there is 
sometimes a spurious readiness to offer assistance that 
is really a hindrance. He who appears to have the 
readiest method may not always have the truest and 
best. For example, in charity, he whois quickest to 
offer that which is asked for in the way of help may 
really be fostering the evil he would cure. It is some- 
times said, ‘‘Let us stop all quarreling over our 
theories, and turn all our forces to the work of saving.” 

But this is very much as if a body of consulting phy- 

sicians should say, ‘‘ Let us not waste any time in di- 

agnosing the case, but proceed at once to cure the 


patient.” 
Different theologies spring out of the fact that all 


practice implies a theory. And the theory is always 
present, whether consciously held or not. And if a 
man holds to, advocates, and tries to practice a partic- 
ular theory, it can only be because he believes that, in 
the long run, it will be most helpful to man. This, to 
be sure, is only another way of saying that he is con- 
vinced that it is true; for no false theory can long be 
fruitful of the best results. Though it is indeed true 
that much helpful practice may co-exist with a false 
theory. For it is not infrequently the case that a man 
thinks he holds a particular theory, while he really 
practices another. 

Being a theistic evolutionist, of course,I must write 
from that standpoint, as 1 undersfand it. And ‘if the 
patient, like Naaman the Syrian, is disgusted with 
natural, simple processes, and is inclined to demand 
striking methods and sudden results, I must still, like 
the prophet Elisha, keep to what I believe to be the 
natural, and therefore the divine, way. 

Let us then turn to and consider the case of your 
correspondent of Nov. 9, 1882. I shall presume that 
it is a woman who has propounded the question. 
This not because it has any practical bearing on the 
answer so much as to save circumlocution, and be able 
to say definitely either he or she when making the 
personal reference. 

To put it as concretely and briefly as possible, her 
question is as to what hope or help there may be for a 
burden-bearer who is guiltily responsible for her own 
burden; and who feels that she has started a cause 
the evil consequences of which are beyond her control 

It seems to me that at the outset we need to note 
the general problems involved. Then perhaps we 
may see our way to some particular and personal con- 
clusions. 

1. Note in the first place, then, that her case is by no 
means a peculiar one. Hers is only, at the most, an 
intensified form of a common human experience. He 
who has never had a touch of her feeling must possess 
a most exceptional nature, or else must have been pe- 
culiarly guarded by circumstances, or, once again, be 
peculiarly protected by a mental and moral cuticle of 
exaggerated self-conceit. She is therefore entitled to 
whatever comfort may be found in the words of Paul: 
‘‘There hath no temptation taken you but such as is 
common to man.” And if the burden presses very 
heavily, it may not always mean an extraordinary de- 
gree of guilt; it may mean only an extraordinarily 
sensitive conscience. Every physician knows that 
there are cases in which acute pain is a most hopeful 
symptom, and that the absence of it would mean a 
lowering of vitality to the point of practically making 
comfort and death synonymous. 
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2."'The essential f: ctors in such an experience as hers 
must be a part of the consciousness of any race of 
beings that is capable of progress. The consciousness 
of sin, instead of being something that demands a 
super or sub-natural explanation, seems to me a 
necessary accompaniment of all growth. Given a race 
of beings gradually developing from a lower condition 
to a higher; a race clogged by the clinging remnants 
of its past, and haunted by an ideal of a possible bet- 
ter future ; a race that measures its poor actual by the 
grand proportions of its unattained ideal; and in such 
& race you have the necessity of just these experiences of 
struggle and self-condemnation. And instead of their 
being a sign of depravity, they can very well be inter- 
preted as most hopeful signs of progress. 

And, moreover, it is just the noblest souls who will 
be likely to suffer the most keenly. If you can find a 
tribe that is self-satisfied, that has almost no conscience 
of wrong, it will be one living on the low level of 
barbarism ; and concerning them we should feel very 
little hope of progress. It is aman like Paul, who is 
striving to forget *‘the things that are behind,” and is 
‘‘reaching forth unto those that are before,” who at the 
same time (and therefore), calls himself the ‘‘ chief of 
sinners.” It is a man like Thorwaldsen who is dis- 
couraged, not over the poverty of his achievement, 
but because he finds he can do as well as he can think 
—that is, his ideal is failing him. The self-satisfied 
artist is always the one who is satisfied with common- 
place achievement. 

3. It is not sin, then, that is necessarily deadly ; but 
only despair. Doubting Castle—the loss of hope and 
the giving over of effort—is the most dangerous enemy 
that Christian meets in his famous journey from the 
City of Destruction to the Celestial City. Nature and 
nature’s God are in all their efforts recuperative. 
The modern physician knows that the breaking out 
of what is called disease is only the effort of nature to 
recover herself after some injury. All God’s omnipo- 
tence—the universe—is on the side of him who is try- 
ing to keep his laws. 

4. It needs only will, then, and “ all things are pos- 
sible.” The foot of that ladder whose top reaches to 
heaven is always just before the feet of every way- 
farer. As Longfellow sings: 

“St. Augustine! well hast thou said 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath onr feet each deed of shame.” 

The writer of this letter says she has now ‘ no op- 
portunity to be heroic.” That we should deny. The 
common soldier may not have the same opportunity 
to win applause as his general; but he has quite as 
good opportunity to be heroic. The heroism of ob- 
scure lives may be even grander in quality than that 
of those who are famous. 


I have said, then, that it is, in such a case, only a 
matter of will. But I am quite aware that saying so 
much is not a solution of the problem. For whether 
one shal) will effectively depends on the obstacles to 
be overcome, and the presence of adequate motives. 
And these again depend largely on the circumstances 
and on personal idiosyncrasies. These are hard to 
measure or deal with in the case of another. But, 
confining ourselves to the indications of the letter it- 
self, let us see how the case stands in the present in- 
stance. I select for notice two, which seem to be the 
chief obstacles which the writer of this letter feels. 

The first is the difficulty, or, as she fears, the impos- 
sibility of winning back the lost respect of her friend, 
Concerning this, I should say that if an honest, ear- 
nest, persistent effort cannot win back the respect of 
one who was once a friend, than it can only be the 
fault of the supposed friend; and it may thus be made 
apparent that the respect is not worth recovery. Ina 
word, when we are to forgive ‘‘seventy-times seven 
times,” to forgive as we expect to be forgiven, any one 
who refuses to grant it to one whose honest effort de- 
serves it thereby becomes a greater sinner than the 
original offender. It is possible for any one to de- 
serve forgivenness of a friend; and if she does not 
gain it, then it is no longer her fault. Before ary just 
tribunal she has obtained a pardon. 

The other main obstacle seems to be the feeling that 
the consequences of her acts can no longer be con- 
trolled. This 1s a natural truth that it is well if she has 
learned. One of the curses of the loose popular notion 
of forgiveness seems to be that the breath of a prayer 
can forestall results after the causes have been set in 
motion. It were well if we all learned the folly of any 
such expectation. Thus we should come to be more 
careful about playing with forces we may not be able 
to control. But togive up the battle, and let life be a 
failure because of past wrong that now cannot be un- 
done, is only to do more evil under the influence of a 
wish that we had done less. 

So much for the obstacles. Now what as to motives ? 
If only she could feel the force of adequate motives the 
thing would be done. And here it seems almost im- 
possible to say anything wisely, in ignorance of the 





individual case ; because the force of any motive de- 
pends so largely on the person concerned. The mighti 

est motive, in its influence on one mind, may utterly 
fail to move some other. Let me know how much 
God means, how much life means, how much happi- 
ness means, how much one cares for what he can do 
or be to others, and then I could say what motive 
might be adequate to produce a given result. This is 
the chief practical difliculty that ell religion and moral- 
ity have to meet. 

Let the Evangelical hold up Christ before the sinner ; 
but he is all too painfully conscious of the fact that only 
a comparatively small number of persous are moved. 
Let the Churchman cffer his sacraments; but only 
certain ones feel their force. There are many whom 
heli does not frighten nor heaven attract. If, then, I 
confess that Ido not know of any one patent, magical, 
certain motive that is sure to win to immediate hope 
and action all those who are oppressed with a sense of 
their life failure, must I not be joined in this confession 
by all honest workers for their fellow-men ? 

But though, in individual cases, I might not hit at 
once on the efficient spring of recovery, still my faith 
in God and his universe is such thatI must believe 
that somehow and somewhere it will be found. God, 
and life, and happiness, are all in the way of law-keep. 
ing; and sometime, I believe, all men will see this, and 
seeing, will feel the force of all these motives thriil- 
ing them to a new and higher life. 

It will perhaps be remarked by some that I have not 
pointed to prayer as the ever open avenue to the un- 
failing sources of divine aid. But let it be borne in 
mind by such that the two main difliculti:s which the 
writer of this letter feels, are the difliculty of winning 
back the respect of her friend, and the fact that the 
past is irrevocable. Now, however much of personal 
help or comfort one may derive from prayer, it is ap- 
parent that, on any theory of its efficacy, it might not 
do away with these two obstacles. 

But, lest I be misunderstood, perhaps I ought frank 
ly to state how I would expect to obtain divine help. 
All God's omnipotence ison my side when I fall in 
with the current of his eternal forces and laws. When 
I do not, they must fight against me. If, then, I find 
out God’s conditions, and comply with them, all his 
might of help is at my disposal. They are equally 
God's laws and forces, whether in the physical, the men 
tal, the moral, or the spiritual world; andineach I must 
find out God’s way and conform to it. 

Whether now I utter my prayer or not, I muat 
pray ; for all longing is essentially a prayer. Not the 
breath I form into speech, then, but the longing 
of my heart that leads me to an earnest and hearty 
search for the right way will be the efjcient prayer 
that will avail to give any real help. 

The outcome, then, itseems to me, can be put in 
two brief statements : 

1. The past is irrevocable. Neither prayers, nor re- 
pentance, nor tears, canundo what is done. Any doc- 
trine of forgivcness that contravenes this fact is a de- 
‘usion and an evil. But, 

2. A better future is always accessible to all who 


will. 
** Who sets his foot in law’s firm track 
The universe is at his back.” 





[Franois L. Pattrox, D.D., Prrsceron Treoroateas. 
SEMINARY. | 


De say that ‘‘the profoundest problem which can 
address itself to a human soul is, how, having gone 
wrong and being burdened with remorse, it shall es- 
cape from its seemingly irreparable past and make anew 
beginning ;” and you wish to know what solution of 
this problem a Calvinist has to give. Or,- to speak 
in the language of the correspondent in whose behalf 
this answer is solicited, you wish me to say “whether 
there is any hope or comfort for those who when they 
suffer for their own mistakes or sins still feel that they 
deserve all and more than they suffer.” It would be a 
source of unspeakable comfort to me if I could say any 
thing that would be at all helpful to your correspondent 
and to those for whom he speaks. Yet I do not gup- 
pose that the Calvinistic answer to the question which 
he proposes with so much earnestness is very different 
from that which most Christjans would give. We 
come very near the core of the Gospel when we under- 
take to answer a question like the one before us, and 
whatever specific variations there may be among Chris- 
tians, there is, blessed be God, a generic agreement 
among them touckiag the relations of sin and salvation. 
Iknow no answer to your correspondent’s question other 
than that which the Bible gives, and that, it must 
be remembered, derives its value from the fact that 
the Bible is the word of God. 

Your correspondent evidently has before him one 
whose past has been dreary ; and he wishes to know 
whether it is possible for him to have a bright and 
cheerful future. But what future does he refer to? 
Is it the future of this life alone, or of the next life 
alone, or of both? If the object of his solicitude were 
simply the unexpired term of earthly living, I should 
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decline te have anything to do with such a subordinate 
question. For this life will soon be over, and whether 
it be happy or successful or enviable while it lasts is a 
small matter compared with the question touching the 
soul’s future in the world to come. If, on the other 
hand, the question were, How may my sins be for- 
given? How may I be sure of heaven when I die? I 
should simply say, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved. I should not forget, in giving this 
answer, that salvation implies purification as well as 
pardon. But I should remember, too, tbat all the con- 
ditions of salvation are provided for in faith, and 
therefore that, for this very reason, faith is distinctly 
set forth in the Bible as the only condition of salvation. 

But, I take it, your inquirer really has both futures 
in view. I understand him to be seeking how he may 
turn to best account what is left of life. I suppose 
him to be asking whether there is anything to hope 
for in this world or whether he must pay the penalty 
of his past misconduct by carrying his load of dis- 
couragement and disgrace while he lives, with the pos- 
sible hope that at the last he may find forgiveness with 
God and enter upon a brighter future beyond. These 
two futures are very closely related. For if there be 
no future beyond, one need give himself very little 
concern about the present: and again, if the hope of 
a future life is strong in a man, that must be a very 
palpable element in determining his conduct in this 
world. Hence it is not strange that the gospe], whose 
special characteristic is the boon of ‘eternal life” 
which it offers us, should have the ‘‘ promise of the 
hfe that now is and of that which is to come.” 
Whether this promise can be found outside the gospel 
is another question. I am confident that it cannot. 
Whether anything but the gospel can furnish the con- 
ditions for an affirmative answer to your correspon- 
dent’s question, it is for others tosay. I have no fear 
of the result that may follow a comparison of Christ's 
gospel with the various gospels that have been offered 
as substitutes for it. And whatever men may think of 
the method whereby I propose to supply’the needs of 
a soul situated as your correspondent seems to be, 
there can be no doubt about the needs themselves. 
For, in order that one so situated should begin, late it 
may be in the afternoon of life, to live earnestly and 
with high purpose, in order that he may transfer what 
he sees to be right from the sphere of the intellect to 
that of the will, so that knowledge may pass into 
resolution and resolution ripen into character, three 
things, beyond all question, are indispensable: he 
must have a quiet conscience, a stimulating hope, and 
a changed character. 

1. Let us understan! the case described by your 
correspondent. It is that of one who is the victim of 
remorse. But what does this mean? Does it mean 
that opportunities have been wasted, that expectations 
have been disappointed, that he has been distanced by 
his contemporaries in the race of life, and that he has 
lost ambition and self-respect ? This is a very natural 
feeling, but though it may imply a sense of humiliation 
it is not a sure token of humility. It would be doing 
your correspondent injustice to suggest that his peni- 
tence is only an exhibition of wounded pride; but it 
is certainly safe to say that he does not hold an exag- 
gerated opinion of his ill-desert. The road to a quiet 
conscience is not found by seeking to show that there 
is no occasion for disquietude. Conviction of sin is 
the surest harbinger of peace. I am sure that you 
agree with me here. But let me address myself 
more immediately to your correspondent. Have you 
realized, my friend, ‘‘the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin”? Hasit ever occurred to you that the wrongs 
you have done your fellow men are nothing compared 
with your offense against God? Have you been able 
to say, as David said, ‘‘ Against thee—thee only——have 
Isinned”? For until you have, you do not know 
what sin is: and when you have, you have pleaded 
guilty to the gravest indictment that can possibly be 
brought against you. But now suppose that you had 
full assurance of God’s forgiveness. Suppose you 
knew that God even regarded you as righteous, by im- 
puting to you the righteousness of Christ. Would 
you not feel at peace? If God justifies, who can con- 
demn? Can the world condemn you? or would you 
mind its condemnation? Can you condemn yourself? 
Does your conscience wear a purer ermine than the 
Judge of all the earth? This, then, is the Bible’s 
method of peace, and it is really a very simple one. 
It gathers up all your harassing debts, and puts them 
into the hands of one Creditor, and then it tells you 
how you may effect a settlement with him. And the 
terms of that settlement are expressed in one word: 
Believe. Christ died, the just for the unjust. We 
have redemption through his blood. We are justified 
by faith ; and being justified by faith we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

2. Butit is also clear that in the case before us there 
is needed the inspiration of a new hope. The man is 
discouraged. He finds it hard to live life over again. 
He has no future, Life has no outlook. So at least it 
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seems to him. And I confess that if this were the only | ‘Yes. It was necessary I should do something,” 


life it would hardly be worth while to stir the embers 
ofa dying ambition. But, my friend, your life is only 
begun. You have the hope of a great future. And 
the Bible makes the Christian’s hope an element in his 
moral improvement. ‘‘ Every man that hath this hope 
in him purifieth himself.” We hear a great deal 
about justification by faith; but we do not hear as 
often as we should of sanctification by faith. Yet this, 
says the Scripture, ‘is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith.” I grant that this is a de- 
ferred hope, a hope to be realized in the next life. 
But you are not without hope even in this life. There 
is no reason why even that dreadful past may not so 
incorporate itself into your character as to become the 
occasion of the manifestation of some of the finest 
features of Christian living. There is no reason why 
you may not even now begin ‘o reap “‘ the far-off in- 
terest of tears.” Of course, you cannot be what you 
might have been. It is quite likely that you must be 
contented with a relatively humble place. But be- 
cause you cannot have what you might have had it 
does not follow that there is nothing for you. The 
clay has been marred, but itis still plastic, and the 
potter may yet make of it another vessel as it shall 
please him. This, however, is a selfish view of the 
matter. Think of the avenues of usefulness that are 
still open to you. Cease, then, to be so self-regarding, 
my friend, and consider how your short future here 
may, in the providence of God, be most graciously 
linked with the eternal future of others. Forget the 
things that are behind. Turn away from your “‘irrep- 
arable past,” and flee for refuge to ‘‘the hope set 
before you in the gospel.” 

3. I recognize ihe fact that he for whom I write may 
not only be disheartened but powerless. How is he to 
lift himself out of these deep grooves of habit? Men 
may debate about the freedom of the wii), but no one 
will deny the power of habit. t is notorious that 
men do wrong when they know they are doing wrong, 
and that they continue to do wrong in spite of resolu- 
tions to improve. The close connection between con- 
duct and character is pretty generally understood. We 
know how bad conduct debases character, and how 
bad character determines correspondingly bad con- 
duct. Can we reverse this process? Can we cultivate 
habits until they become natural? Can we, by the 
repetition of good acts, generate good instincts that 
will make good actions natural? That is what we 
ought to do, or strive todo. For I am saying what 
everybody must assent to when I affirm that before good 
conduct becomes a thing that can be counted upon and 
looked for in the case of any man there must be a good 
character. Men have tried various plans for the trans- 
formation of character; but the gospel plan has the ad- 
vantage of them all. JHluman expedients propose a 
change of circumstances; but the gospel proposes a 
change of heart. If any one should say that in the 
case before us there is needed a generic change of pur- 
pose, brought about through mctives that are pressed 
forward by the instructions of Scripture and the les- 
sons of experience, I should offer no objection. And 
I do not think that any one who has ever felt the 
tyranny of habit, who has ever looked despairingly 
upon the broken resolutions with which his path in 
life is strewn, will find fault with me for saying that 
there is need of help from yet another source. 
Every one who says, ‘‘I believe in the Holy Ghost,” 
believes this. For the gospel presses its claims upon 
our notice as much for what God does /n us as for what 
he has done fvr us. And so, my friend, 1 close my 
word of counse! with a word of caution: Do not trust 
your own strength; do not forget your dependence on 
God; do not neglect prayer. And a word of comfort: 
‘*Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, for it is God who worketh iz you both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure.” 








THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By tug Avtuor oF “ His Masesty, Myserr.” 
IL. 
**Some have greatness thrust upon them. and thus the 
whirligig of time brings in his revenges.”—Twelfth Night V. 1. 
CHAPTER V. 
ROUNDING TOWARD COMPLETION. 
LTHOUGH I was obliged to let Mrs. Manderson 
know who I was, I said nothing of my uncle’s 
house, and how I chanced to be making it my- home. 
Mother and daughter were very kind, and asked me to 
remain to tea. Although I declined, I came from 
Swampscott quite often afterward to seethem. As 
they promised not to mention me to any one, and as 
they never left Boston, I felt sufficiently secure. And 
how could I fail to become interested in a iady who 
was one of my oldest friends, herself and daughter the 
only friends, acquaintances even, I seemed to have in 
the world? 
** You teach school,” I remarked to the daughter one 
Saturday afternoon, ‘I am glad of it.” 


} 





she replied brightly, ‘and I seemed best qualified for 
that.” She had a genuine enthusiasm for her work, 
and if I am not qualified to be a member of the 
School Board I am mistaken, so much did I learn 
from her in regard to the working of the public schools. 

‘*It does me good,” she said, ‘tithe walk to and 
from school. I am always well and strong. Thenl 
know the nicest ladies among the teachers. The Pub- 
lic Libraries are within ¢asy reach, there are always 
lectures to attend, concerts, entertainments of all 
kinds. The time fiies swiftly. I am very happy.” 

Certainly she seemed to be, but I soon found that 
she was unable to attend—and night was almost her 
only time—many of the entertainments, as she could 
not go alone and her mother’s health rarely allowed 
her to be out after dark. In this way it came to pass 
that I went with her, here, there, everywhere, very 
often. I had nothing on earth to do at night, had no 
other companions, was as eager as O:bhello to tell of 
my manifold adventurer, nor was Desdemona a better 
listener. 

Before this I bad secured a clerkship in a wholesale 
agricultural establishment on Blackstone Street in 
Boston. My long experience in Mexico suggested cer- 
tain new lines of trade to me, their hopeful beginning 
is Mexico was a great help to me with the firm and 
we were commencing to take a hand in the new rail- 
ways there, and to touch, yet only as with our finger- 
tips, the Mexican mines. But I made my home in 
Swampscott still, keeping my matters very quiet. 

‘*By-the-bye, has your uncle Paul returned ?” Mrs, 
Manderson asked me one evening over her sewing. 

‘‘ Not that I have heard,” I said. I had not thought 
it wise to converse with Roger or Margery in regard 
to my uncle. In fact, 1 was like that sea thing, I have 
forgotten its name, which takes such complete posses- 
sion of the nearest sea shell as to persuade itself at 
fast, I dare say, that it was born so. Not that I did not 
brood all the time upon the almost certainty of being 
ignominiously ousted any hour, but use made me 
almost apathetic. Besides I] had stumbled upon what 
Emerson says as to dropping oar and helm and furling 
sail when there is nothing more you can do. ‘The 
current Knows,” says the Concord Plato, and so said I. 

But I was speaking of what Mrs. Manderson said 
tome that evening. ‘‘ Your uncle was devoted to his 
son, and he will not come back from Europe without 
him,” she said. ‘‘ He cannot exist apart from him. 
He had the house built more for his son than for him- 
self, and from plans drawn by his son. When Paul 
went to Kurope, the house but aggravated h‘s father’s 
loss.” The good lady seemed to be less anxious of late. 
Her brow was brighter, hermannerof speech was more 
even; as of one whoisoff the cobblestones of life; whose 
wheels have come upon the car tracks, so to speak, of 
a smoother and more assured life. ‘‘He,” she added, 
‘had all faith in his old servant Roger; and in young 
Roger when the older gardener died, and his son mar- 
ried and took his father’s place; and so he sailed for 
Europe to bring Paul back, or to stay there, I suppose, 
if his son would not return. His banker must know. 

** Your good old father thought his Southern broth- 
er was poor when he came North. He was rich in- 
stead. He had made, my husband told me, heaps of 
money by speculations in salt and quinine, when the 
war began; in cotton, too. He told your father wonder- 
ful stories of cotton lying hidden away near the Miss- 
issippi River ; of the enormous money which might be 
made on it, I do not understand the details, but the 
old rascal, as my husband always called him, persuad- 
ed your father to go in with him in some way. Then 
General Beauregard found and burned the cotton to 
keep it out of the hands of the Federals—so, at least, 
your uncle Paul pretended. I have no idea how it 
was done,” reflected Mrs. Manderson, ‘ only that your 
father was a baby in his hands, and that your uncle was 
almost crazy to make money for hisson. However he 
did it, he, in the end, stripped his brother, your father, 
of everything. It killed your father. It was little 
your uncie cared. He swept the ground of the old 
corner buildings in which you were born, and it was 
there he built for Paul the fine house. All Swamp- 
scott said it was ashame. But he never enjoyed it— 
not with his son, at least. ‘There is a Providence,’ 
said the widow, and went into many a detail to prove it. 

Perhaps there is. So Alexandra thought, for we 
had a world of talk those days upon that and quite a 
number of topics beside. As often as business allow- 
ed, I varied her daily toil as a teacher by taking her 
out to ride; that is, when she would consent to go, 
which was by no means as often asI wished. 

‘* At first I taught because I had to earn our living ; 
now,” she often said, ‘‘I love to teach; and, oh how 
I love to be independent!” She looked it! Her 
father’s conduct had aroused in her acertain silent 
scorn for men, which had not been diminished 
by something my cousin Paul had done or said. It 
was clearly my duty to vindicate my sex by proving to 
her that all men were not necessarily the duplicates of 
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these. She had, too, in supporting her sorrowful 
mother, to infuse into herself enough of the man to 
destroy in her the silliness without diminishing in her 
the gentleness of young girlhood. I greatly fancied a 
pigeon-like way she had of carrying her pretty head ; a 
habit she had of looking me straight in the eyes, mod- 
estly yet steadily, as if to make sure of the manner of 
person Iwas. ‘How can a fellow help falling in love 
with her?” I asked myself indignantly; ‘‘and of get- 
ing deeper in love, as I see, day by day, how superior 
she is to the ideal of my boyhood, the Alexandra of 
those departed days? Where a girl is so intelligent I 
would be an idiot if I did not. I would be indeed and 
essentially a loafer, if I did not adore a beauty who is 
also so self-contained and full of energy. A double- 
distilled fool I would be if I did not yield to the 
charms of her conversation, of her silence, of her 
making herself husband, sen, devoted daughter, all in 
one, to her mother. I take my uncle’s comfortable 
home, so long, at least, as 1 seem led to it by a power 
not myself; and shall I be so—yes, wicked is the word, 
as not to accept, with yet greater joy and alacrity, this 
Eve, who surely seems to be led to my'side by the same 
power?” 

But there were dreadful difficulties inthe way. Iam 
—am ]?—so much older to begin with. For my part 
I am convinced a man should be very much the senior 
of the lady he marries ; twenty years is not a month 
‘oo much. Moreover, I am one of those men who look 
vastly younge: than they are, and my rest and happi- 
ness of late might well restore my youth, since the 
gladness of heaven is to abolish, with every other un- 
naturalness, the growing oid also; so that my age 
merely brought me nearer on a level with her supe- 
rior intellect. Months before, as I ought to have said 
at the time, alittle Mexican mining venture of my own 
had induced our firm to invest largely. Money was 
made; it was not mine, but it increased my salary; yet 
I was far enough from being in a situation to marry. 
So successful was I in the growth of my love for Alex- 
andra, in the luxurious abundance thereof, I mean, 
that the hope springing up contiguous thereto was 
only less abundant ; and, through fall of leaf and snow, 
coming on of spring and summer again, my abode in 
my uncle’s house was as though it always had been. 

It was well that on the Surf road to Swampscott I 
read in the “ Transcript,” one evening, the loss of the 
Havre packet, the ‘Galatia ;” it struck an iceberg at 
midnight and went down, and there was a full list of 
the passengers. Therefore I was not unprepared when 
the next day, at noon, Sunday, a gentleman drove up 
whom I recognized through the blinds, although I had 
been far enough from having any dealings with him, 
as my uncle’s banker and business man in general. 
Had not the occasion been so sad, I could have laughed 
at the start this portly gentleman gave when I met him 
in the hall, the pallor which struck and shriveled, as it 
were, his florid face. ‘ 

‘Paul Urgandos!” he stammered. 

‘*The same,” I said, with gravity. 

‘*But Paul perished with his father. To-day brought 
us acable dispatch ”— 

I asked him in to lunch, but I cannot see sufficient 
reason to go into details as to all that followed with 
him and with others. As to my own experiences, I 
thought it best, for the present, to be judiciously silent 
with every one. It was enough forall others, as it was 
for myself, to know that I was Paul Urgandos, my 
uncle’s nephew, sole heir to all the shipwrecked father 
and son possessed. It would be time enough to think 
to act in lesser matters when the world had sufficiently 
masticated and digested that much. 

‘* Business man as your uncle was,” the banker re- 
marked as I accompanied him to his buggy and fast 
trotter at the gate post, ‘‘ he was infatuated about his 
son. I knew him very slightly, but, if you will excuse 
my saying 80, there was not much in him. He seemed 
to me—-an odd fancy was it not ?—as if he was merely a 
locum tenens ; a handsome, good enough fellow, but not 
supplying reason enough in himself for himself; an ad 
interim species of person. Yet all his father 
had, and was, for that matter, was for his son. 
Such ultimate faith did he have in him that 
he made no will. Paul would inherit in due course 
of law, and Paul would live, of course, and 
live forever. There are no other relatives beside 
yourself; the old gentleman told me so very often, al- 
though I cannot say he seemed to take avy pressing 
interest in you. His clerk once, were you not?” 

While he was drawing on his gloves and gathering 
up his reins, seated in his vehicle, ‘‘I can not say,” he 
added, ‘‘that your uncle was a man to attach people 
to him very much. Beyond his son and himself he 
cared nothing fot any one. But I did my duty. The 
Surf road is splendid, and once every few weeks I 
made a point to drive by and see that the house was 
still standing. He made first-classinvestments. Glad 

to go over them with you any day you care to dropin. 
The legal requirements are easily arranged. I congrat- 
ulate you, sir!” 








To this day, none the less, is my banker mystified as 
to how 1 turned up so suddenly. My clerkship in the 
Blackstone Street House does not seem wholly to satis- 
fy the case. As to Roger, whenever I see him pause 
from his work in the garden, say, and push his hat up 
and off his left ear, and begin to scratch there, I know 
he is trying to make it all out. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE COMPLETED CIROLE. 

Surely the growth of a man is not by days, but by 
events. The days are the spaces merely during which 
the events befall; and what I said to myself during 
the watches of the night was this: 

“‘Your good fortune may make a man of you in the 
noblest sense. Heretofore your weakness, and conse- 
quent failure, have been because you were too much & 
gentleman to be a sterling man. See if the money 
cannot be to you like the coming of his crown to Fal- 
staff’s Harry.” Therefore it was that I let the news- 
paper notices and the congratulations of friends affect 
me as little as possible, and I was as prompt to the 
minute as before at my business in the Blackstone 
Street house. About Wednesday I dropped in on Mrs. 
Manderson. She could not be ignorant in a matter 
which seemed to interest all Boston, and I was glad of 
a quiet manner on her part, which proved her to be 
the genuine woman I had thought her to be. 

‘*Fathcr and son both gone asin an instant,” she 
said, asI left. ‘‘In what a mere moment one may 
lose everything!” 

‘* Yes,” said I, ‘‘and in what a mere moment a per- 
son—myself, for instance—may gain everything.” For 
it would not do, you observe, for my mother-in-law to 
have, even during a flash of time, a supremacy over 
me, if it is but in moralizings. 

The next Sunday I was at her door, according to 
agreement. Had I ordered itthat May afternoon could 
not have been more beautiful, and 1 am very sure any 
ordering of my own would have supplied me with an 
Alexindra less lovely than the one who did not keep 
me waiting after I had driven up. It was essential I 
should be an improvement npon my old self, for she 
was an immense advance upo2 the Alexandra of my 
boyish devotion. What a pale prophecy was her 
mother of this young girl, who welcomed me with 4 
smile not a bit the brighter for the money which had 
come to me. That she should be a little tremulous 
was natural under the circumstances, but, she was 
thoroughly herself again when our wheels struck the 
beach on our way to Swampscott. 

During all my sojourn there, Roger could never per- 
suade me to use—not once—the pair of black horses 
which were eating their heads off in the stable. A 
home I had to have, and food, but nothing beyond 
that did I, or could I, use. Now it was different. The 
vehicle had been repainted and reupholstered in Alex- 
andra’s favorite shade of blue, without her knowing 
it, during the week, and it took all my strength to 
control the two fast and long-idle horses in their new 
harness. But it took yet more strength for me to 
hold myself down to a level which could last through 
life as we sped along. Al|lnature had attuned itself to 
one key that hour. On one side, as we went, the sand 
had been washed up by the storms, drifted and sifted 
by the winds into a line of heaps tufted with grass, 
every grain so winnowed and washed as to be as pure 
asadiamond. Beneath us was the pure brown white 
of the beach, the ocean on the other side, which had so 
lately drowned my relatives, as innocent and harmless 
in its crispy wavelets as milk. 

‘* As a rule,” I said at last, ‘‘ we are as unconscious, 
necessarily so, of the small things about us as we are 
of the ticking of our watch, the throb of our hearts. 
Yet, when we desire, we can hushand harken to these, 
and so can we tothe million minutenesses near us, 
each of which is in itself alittle luxury. Now the 
note into which everything—sand, water, air, light— 
is harmonized to-day is clearness ; crystalline purity. 
And I want, if you please, that we should strike into 
the same note. I won’t weary you, but I would like 
to tell you, in outline, my small story, and to get at— 
clearness.’ 

‘*There is nothing I would like to hear more,” and 
Alexandra said it so much without effusion that I knew 
she meant it. As it was purely preliminary, I made 
short work of it; first of my history going ,before, 
then telling all I had come to know of my uncle, and 
his defrauding my father out of homestead and all; 
dwelling upon the way I had happened in my utter 
extremity upon the gate post, and what followed upon 
that up to date. Alexandra listened to me without a 
word, without an exclamation, except toward the end. 

‘*They train us so at the normal school,” she said, 
when I was through, “ that you can stand at the black- 
board, and, by the eye, and at one sweep, you can 
draw an almost perfect circle.” 

‘*And I have made a clean circle of it Yes,” I 
said, ‘‘ because I was the bit of chalk in the hand 
which traces the orbit of every world, great and small. 





There remains but one thing to complete the circle. 
What it is, Alexandra, you know.” 

Her face was hidden, as she sat, by her hat and 
the droop of her head, a lock of hair had escaped and 
was fluttering in the breeze, her gloved hands lay 
clasped in each other on her lap. I noticed that they 
clasped each other more closely as they lay. 

‘* And my life,” she spoke in a low voice; ‘‘it, too, 
with father, mother, wealth, poverty, work, pain, 
pleasure, it, too, has had its roundings, toward, at the 
time, only God knew what.” 

Our spirited horses almost flew along under firm 
control. The wind blew fresh and strong but not in 
our faces : upon us from behind, along the same line in 
which all nature moved, helping us along. The houses 
of Lynn and Swampscott were fuli in view. As she 
spoke I shifted thereins to my left hand, with my right 
I grasped hers as they lay, so incomplete and idle of 
themselves. I suppose the grasp must have completed 
the circle, must have made the essentia! connection. , 

“Alexandra.” 

She looked timidly up, tearful, smiling. 

“ Paul ” 

What ensued was too mysterious to submit to anal- 
ysis, it was electric, was suflicient ; for Paul and Alex- 
andra were one. 

I had not left Roger and Margery in the dark as to 
the possibilities, Roger had been prompt in what 1 
had given him to do, for when Alexandra passed into 
her dressing-room befere dinner, her mother was wait- 
ing there for her, and mother and daughter can make 
what they call a good cry all the better by having it 
together. Margery might have made a more modest 
display of the china and silver; the dinner could not 
have been improved upon. 

‘* But what I like best of all,” [remarked as we took 
our seats, ‘is that.” Alexandra had given her mother, 
with a kiss, the place of mistress at the table, content- 
ing herself with a seat by my side. For the first time 
since laying desperate hold upon the gate post, I felt 
absolutely sure that I was indeed in my own home, 
and I was justified in giving her such a kias. 








THE MODERN SERMON. 
AN OPINION OF A HARVARD PROFESSOR. 
[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. } 


NE of the most valuable of the series of special] 
lectures to which the students of the divinity 
school of Harvard University are now listening was 
that of Professor A. J. Hill on ‘‘ Eoglish in the Pulpit.” 
Mr. Hill is the Boylston professor of rhetoric and 
oratory in Harvard College. He is the author of a 
serviceable treatise on rhetoric. His mind is incisive, 
alert, vigorous. His preferences in religious questions, 
I should infer, are Unitarian. His instruction, given 
to the college students, is highly prized, and is of gen- 
uine worth in helping them learn the art of English 
composition. His candor in the treatment of any 
question is marked. His lecture was, therefore, an- 
ticipated with interest, and the anticipations entertain- 
ed did not suffer disappointment. 

Professor Hill judges that the last hundred yeara 
have witnessed an improvement in the English of the 
pulpit. The rules of grammar are now less often 
broken by the preacher than by the clergymen of the 
eighteenth century. Greater purity of style also pre- 
vails. Ecclesiastical terms, such as abound in some 
of the older sermons; philosophical terms, as ‘‘ sub- 
jective” and ‘‘ objective ;” sentimental terms in ref- 
erence to ‘‘love” and to ‘‘ grace ;” obsolete terms ; are 
less frequent in the present pulpit than in the pulpit of 
the fathers. Euphemistic terms, as ‘‘ most good” for 
‘*very good,” ‘‘more full” for ‘‘ fuller,” are passing 
out of use. But this improvement has now been 
touched with a reaction. The revulsion against eccle- 
siastical phrases has become so strong that phrases 
which are drawn from the batting park, the base-ball 
field, which deserve no other name than slang, are not 
infrequently sought for. It is to be noticed that the 
preachers who use such English are the most popular. 
The best preacher, however, in the use of language is he 
who avoids, on the one side, vulgarity and sensational- 
ism, and on the other ecclesiastical diction. His ser- 
mon is simple, straightforward, and earnest. He 
speaks like a human being addressing beings like him- 
self. His words are the words in which his ideas were 
thought. 

This simple principle of speaking like a man is a 
touchstone of other elements of the sermon than its 
language. This principle determines its topic, its 
length, and its method of treatment. It should be 
short and to the point. It should, as Cardinal New- 
man says, aim at the bull’s eye from the begianing. It 
should contain a definite proposition. An example of 
the advantage of definiteness is seen in Chalmers, and 
the evil of a lack of this virtue is illustrated in Eiward 
Irving. Irving was by nature much the greater man. 
Chalmers aimed to present one leading thought, which 
he caused his congregation to consider from many 
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points of view. Irving, despite his superior brilliancy, 
was vague. Chalmers, as a result, did, and _ still 
continues to, wield vast influence, and Irving, after 
shining for a time in the London sky, went out in 
darkness. This lack of dcfiniteness prevails in the 
sermons of to-day. They usually contain no central 
proposition. The theme is suggested by a metaphor, 
or is caught by the refrain of a text. Some sermons 
are simply ‘‘ pulpit efforts” which avail little or noth- 
ing, some have the literary air, some are moral essays, 
some convince the understanding without touching 
the feelings or moving the will. A sermon having 
one and one subject only, definite in its proposition, 
treated by a proper method, is, other things being 
equal, the best sermon. The longest sermons Profes- 
sor Hill usually found to be the worst: they failed to 
exclude matter which belonged to other discourses, 
their introduction introduced nothing, their digres- 
sions allowed no return to the starting point, their 
conclusions proved nothing, for they were not sup- 
ported by argument. 

A question perhaps more important than the pecu- 
liar aspects of the modern sermon relatestothe means 
of making the sermon what it ought to be and may be. 
‘* If,” remarks Professor Hill, ‘‘the style and the man 
are one, itis at least as true that the sermon and the 
preacher are one. The preacher should make himself 
a man, and should make his manhood felt in his ser- 
mon. He should do whatever may build up his man- 
hood: if reading, studying, associating with men does 
this, let him cultivate these arts. He should avoid 
whatsoever weakens his manhood : if ministers’ meet- 
ings, if pastoral visitation, have this lamentable effect, 
he should either be excused from them or so change 
his relation to them as to remove their evil conse- 
quences. Jt has been said that the ministry tends to 
make the minister unmanly. [his should not be, and 
to sustain the permanent power of the pulpit it cannot 

* be. Vigor, clearness, sincerity, life, in the sermon, 
come from the vigor, clearness, sincerity and life in 
the preacher. 

In cultivating this essential element of manhood the 
minister should be learned in literature, and should 
devote himself to books outside of tbe religious and 
theological fields as well as to those within these 
limits. Yet he should not be a book-worm. He should 
know his people, should keep abreast of the course of 
events, should prove himself to be a man of affairs. 
He should become acquainted with some things at 
first band. Having thus a character, his sermon will 
tend to form character. Having one aim, to give forth 
what is in him, the preacher will lead his congregation 
into that life which he lives. 








The Home. 


OLYMPIA MORATA. 
By Aanes M. Macuar. 


ViTrroria.—** With these ladies 
Was a young girl, Olympia Morata, 
Daughter of Fu'vio, the learned echolar, 
Famous in all the universities: 
A marvelous child, who, at the spinning wheel 
And in the daily round of household cares, 
Has learned both Greek and Latin, and is now 
A favorite of the duchess and companion 
Of Princess Anne. This beautiful young Sappho 
Sometimes recited to us Grecian odes 
That she had written, with a voice whose sadness 
Thriled and o’ermastered me, and made me look 
Into the future time, and ask myself 
W hat destiny will be hers.” 


JuLia.—** A sad one surely, 
Frost kii's the flowers that blossom out of reason ; 
And those precocious intellects portend 
A life of sorrow, or an early death.” 

ONGFELLOW, by the divine spell of his poetic 
tJ genius, has made the brilliant Court of Ferrara of 
the sixteenth century live again before us in his last 
new poem, ‘‘ Michael Angelo,” now being published in 
the * Atlantic Monthly.” ‘‘ Renée of France, the Duch- 
ess of Ferrara,” the friend of Margaret of Navarre, 
aud, like her, the enlightened and earnest patron of 
literature and of those ‘‘new opinions” in religion 
then beginvivg to stir in men’s minds to a mighty rev- 
olution, he places before us in the womanly charm and 
‘*grace of manner and behaviour” that ‘‘makes her 
beautiful beyond the reach of mere external beauty ;” 


** and in heart 
So noble and devoted to the truth, 
And so in sympathy with all who strive 
After the higher life.” 


Then there are the ‘‘many learned men” still left, 
though Clement Marot has gone and “ Ariosto is no 
more,” and the ‘devout and honorable women,” ‘full 
of noble thoughts and aspirations after noble things ;” 
and last, not least, the ‘‘marvelous child” Olympia 
Morata, to whom as many descriptive lines are given 
as to the duchess herself. Many who read these lines 
without knowing the after history of this young girl 
will-like to hear something of her remarkable career; 
the pure and noble, though short and clouded life, in 





which the sad augury put into the mouth ef Julia was 
too truly fulfilled. 

Olympia Morata was born at Ferrara in 1526—a 
stormy time, when new thoughts and aspirations were 
waking up in revolt against the long established 
powers of tyranny and superstition. Even in her 
childhood O!ympia’s life felt the unsettled character of 
the times. Her father, a man highly esteemed both 
for his learning and his integrity, anda warm adherent 
of the reformed faith, had come to Ferrara as tutor to 
the young princes of the house of Este, brothers of 
the reigning duke. Having published a book, in de- 
fense of the reformed doctrines, too advanced for even 
that liberal atmosphere, he was obliged to leave it for 
a time and teach at Venice, Vicenza, and other places, 
whence he was finally allowed to return to Ferrara 
when his daughter Olympia had reached her eleventh 
year. In the meantime, the eager and enthusiastic 
child, growing up in a frugal household, and, as Long- 
fellow says, ‘‘in the daily round of household cares,”’ 
with a delicate mother and four younger children at 
home, had made wonderful progress in the classic 
tongues, and had even begun the study of science and 
philosophy, as well as elocution. The fame of her 
youthful attainments soon spread in a city like Ferrara, 
aud at twelve years of age she was chosen by the 
Duchess Renée as companion in study of her young 
daughter, the Princess Anna d’Este. The attractions 
of court life by no means checked Olympia’s ardor 
for study. She attended—probably with the Princess 
Anna—the lectures at the university, where ladies 
seem to have been admitt:d without difficulty; those 
of her own father, of Celio Curione, and of the cele- 
brated Chilianus, under whom she made rapid prog- 
ress in Greek. She wrote dialogues in Greekiand 
Latin, after Plato and Cicero, translated Boccaccio into 
Latin, and studied philosophy and the art of public 
speaking under her father’s special recommendation, 
who declared, in a letter to heron the s“bject, that he 
would ‘‘ rather hold his tongue than speak harshly, in- 
articulately, or unpleasantly.” But she learned still 
more precious lessons under the guardianship of her 
royal frieod. It was probably before her father’s 
return to Ferrara that Calvin had foratime sought 
refuge there, but the influence of his teaching was 
still strong at court, and Olympia learned to study her 
Bible, and draw from it the “living water, of which if 
a man drink he shall never thirst again.” The in- 
fluence of her own and her father’s friend—Celio Cu- 
rione, a learned and pious refugee from Savoy—helped 
also to strengthen her faith in Christ and quicken her 
personal piety. . 

At the age of sixteen, Olympia, from being a student, 
was advanced to be a lecturer in the university, an 
honor unparalleled even in these days of “ higher edu- 
cation.” It may reasonably be doubted whether we 
shallever see a young lady of sixteen occupying a 
chair at Harvard or Yale,or even Cornell ; yet Olympia 
Morata, three centuries ag», lecturing on the Para- 
doxes of Cicero at the worid-renowned University of 
Ferrara, and lecturing, we may be sure, with the early 
matured dignity of her earnest character, seems to have 
excited no perceptible shock of surprise or suspicion 
of unfitness. In those days, we are told, ‘‘there was 
no notion of rivalry between the sexes, any more than 
between classes in the State, but all were at liberty to 
do their best.” 

For three years more Olympia continued to lead her 
tranquil student life, and to exert, at the court and the 
university, the’ influence of her noble and cultured 
womanhood. But with her nineteeuth year came a 
change in the political atmosphere of Ferrara, brought 
about by the watchful jealousy of Rome. Ercole was 
urged to purge his court of the heretics who abounded 
there, and notwithstanding the strong sympathies of 
the duchess he yielded to the pressure. Olympia, 
being known to be one of the obnoxious class, was 
obliged to leave the court, and even in herown home, 
saddened by her father’s failing healtb, was subjected 
to a most worrying espionage, till she was almost 
afraid to be seen readivg ber Bib'e. Then came the 
death of her father, her teacher and friend, and O!ym- 
pia was left to care for her invalid mother and her little 
brother and sisters. But amid such altered circum- 
stances she scarcely seemed to regret the more brill- 
iant life she had left behind. tor she writes, ‘‘ God 
has kindledin mea desire to dwell in that heavenly 
home in which it is more pleasant to abide one day 
than a thousand years in the courts of princes.” 

But though Olympia’s nobler resources made her in- 
dependent of courtly pleasures and luxuries, they did 
not make her insensible to the blessings of a true- 
hearted love. A German student of medicine. a cer- 
tain Dr. Andrea Giiiathler, who had taken bis doctor’s 
degree at Ferrara, had fallen in luve with Olympia, 
not apparently standing-in any awe of her erudition, 
and Olympia as warmly returned his love. They were 
speedily married, and the young doctor went to seek 
a home where his wife and he could breathe more 
freely ; his short absence being intensely felt by the 








young wife. ‘‘ You would not believe me,” she wrote, 
‘‘ if I were to tell you how I long for you; nothing so 
hard or difficult that I would not willingly do it to give 
you pleasure, yet I bear anything for your sake more 
easily than your absence.”’ 

The young couple settled first at Augsburg, Olympia 
taking with her her little brother, that she might her- 
self carry on his education. Having little congenial 
society at Augsburg, Olympia found solace and occu- 
pation in translating the Psalms into Greek verse. 
Ere long, however, they left Augsburg for her hus- 
band’s native town in Franconia, bearing the uneu- 
phoneous name of Schweinfurth. Here their domestic 
happiness was too soon disturbed by the ravages of 
war. Schweinfurth fell a prey to one of the ‘‘filibuster- 
ing” expeditions of the times, and the plague came 
to add to the miseries of the inhabitants. Dr. Griinth- 
ler was prostrated by this dreadful disease, probably 
caught in his ministrations on others, and was restored 
by his wife’sdevoted nursing, only to escape with her, 
for his life, from a pillaged and burning city. With 
torn garments and bleeding feet, they found a brief 
refuge at Hamelberg, where, however, the people were 
afraid to allow them to remain more than four days. 
Tossed from place to place, they at last found a settled 
abode at Heidelberg, where Griinthler received from 
the Elector Palatine an appointment in the university. 
Olympia, ever thoughtful for the misfortunes of 
others, made it her first care to seek a servant among 
her fellow-sufferers, the refugees from Schweinfurth. 
Her own heaviest Joss was that of her precious library 
and the greater part of her manuscripts. Her literary 
friends sent her presents of books to replace those lost 
in the burnt city, and she employed her own leisure in 
transcribing her lost poems from memory. Here in 
peace and quiet and religious liberty, in the beautiful 
city by the Neckar, she could have lived happily 
enough with her beloved and devoted husband. But 
the shocks she had undergone had undermined her 
constitution, and consumption had set its insidious 
touch on her frame. So long as her failing strength 
permitted, she continued to write loving letters of 
Christian cheer and encouragement to the Ferrara 
friends still suffering for their faith. To her old friend 
and teacher, Celio Curione, she wrote, with a last 
effort, that he must not grieve when he should hear 
the news of her death; ‘‘ for I know that my life itself 
will only begin after death, and I wish to be dissolved 
and be with Christ.” 

Her husband, left so desolate by her death, describes 
it with a tender elogquen$ which shows a soul worthy 
of the wife he had won. ‘‘When she was almost 
dying, waking a little out of sleep, I saw her look 
pleased and smile softly. ‘I saw just now,’ she said, 
‘a quiet place filled with the fairest and clearest light.’ 
When she could speak no more, through weakness, 
‘Courage,’ I said ‘dear wife ; in that fair light you will 
dwell.’ Again she smiled and nodded her head. A 


little while afterward she said: ‘I am quite happy.’ . 


When next she spoke, her eyes were already dim. ‘I 
can scarcely see you any longer,’ she said, ‘hut every- 
thing seems to me full of the most beautiful flowers.’ 
They were her last words. Soon after, as if over- 
come by sweet sleep, she breathed forth her soul.” 

So passed away, in her twenty-ninth year, a woman 
quite as remarkable in her day and generation as 
Margaret Fuller was in hers, and as truly a martyr to 
her zeal for truth as many who suffered a shorter, 
sharper doom. In enlightened tolerance she was far 
before many of her contemporaries, whom in simple, 
earnest piety and love of Christ, she was in no way 
behind. Here is a passage from the remains of her 
writings collected by her friend Celio Curione, which 
would do no discredit to the most enlightened writer 
in The Christian Union to-day. ‘‘About the sacra 
ments I know there is amongst Christiuns a great 
controversy, which would easily have been settled long 
ago if men had taken as their counselor, not their 
own vanity, but Christ’s glory and the good of his 
churcb, which is advanced by concord.” 

In the quiet old University Church of Heidelberg—a 
fitting resting place for her mortal dust—the traveler 
can still find a plain gray stone, on which, aided per 
haps by some wandering ray of sunlight falling amidst 
tke still mediwval repose and ‘‘dim religious light,” he 
can trace for himself the inscription that records the 
name, the learning, and the virtues, of the truly noble 
lady, Olympia Morata. 





HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 
[T'he editor of this department wiil be glad to receivs questions, sug 
gestions, and experiences for this column. | 





There seems to be an avenue for ‘‘ woman's work” ina 
field which I have not yet seen noticed. It is commercial 
traveling. 

A lady who was obliged togive upteaching on account of ill- 
health, as the result of overwork, ucccpted such a position 
for a publishing house, and reports it as not at all unpleasant 
as she feared it would be, but that she had been most conr- 
teously treated everywhere. Her salary is the sawe as for 
teaching, with$ expectation of more as she becomes more 
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familiar with the business, and all «expenses are paid by the 
firm, There is a marked improvement in health already, and 
she thinks more women will be employed in such ways when 
it. is known how much less their expenses are than those of 
men. Sbe says her employers were filled with astonishment 
at the smallness of her expenses, as those of the men em- 
ployed on similar work were more than double the amount. 
She thinks as this fact becomes known women will be mor: 
readily accepted for such positions, as there are many 
which women may fill as well as men. It seems to be a good 
field for the study of human nature, man’s superior hon- 
esty (?), ete. 


I am anxious to obtain a sufficient knowledge of water-color paint- 
ing toenable me to decorate silk, etc., and living, as I do, in the 
country, I cannot obtain instruction. Is there any book or period- 
ical which will help me? If so, where, and what price? 

Respectfully, CECILE. 

There are a number of ‘ hand-books" which treat of paint- 
ing and decorating ; what will suit you best will depend on 
whether you have already any knowledge of drawing or of 
using colors, either water or oil. For an utter novice we 
do not know of any book which will take the place of a 
teacher, but it may be there is one known to some of our 
readers. A successful decorator of silk and satin says, asa 
hint to those already somewhat familiar with color drawing : 
‘* The secret is to paint the design on the material in white 
first, then paint on that foundati« n so as to avoid having the 
color sink in. Some use ox-gallto prevent the color from 
running. I should recommend oils for decorating purposes, 
as they require less labor and the result is more striking and 
brilliant.” 


Who is the author, and what is the rest of the piece given below ? 
“Ob men! Oh manners! What a medley’s this, 
When each man’s mind more than face different is! 
For by forma, ony, we distinguished be 
One from another; but alas to see! 
We vary from ourselves each day in mind. 
Nor know we in ourselves ourselves to find 
H. D. TuLLoLau. 


1 ef ‘4 j 
Our Young Folks. 
HOW THE SNOW-MAN FELT. 
By Susan CooLipGe. 
= bbe dear little hauds are gone away, 
The small soft hands, so busy and kind, 
Which have toiled so faithfully all the day, 
And rounded and shaped me before, behind, 
My head, and my hat, and my wonderful clothes, 
And the pipe in my month, and my queer long no3e. 











‘* As long as they stayed I was almost warm, 
I could feel a pulse that came and went, 
A movement stirred in my frozen form ; 
Or was it the children who shook and bent, 
Who shook me and pounded, untll I felt 
As if I were real, and going to melt ? 


‘* Now they are gone in to their nursery tea ; 
Pray what istea? I wish that I knew! 
And the cold white lawn is left for me, 
And the cold round moon in a sky cold-blue, 
And the icicles hanging along the eaves, 
And the crackling frost on the stiff, dead leaves. 


‘* If IT only could move these useless feet, 
Or open these heavy arms once more, 
I would cross the brown grass, glazed with sleet, 
And peep through the crack of the nursery door. 
How the lictlé ones would laugh with glee 
When they saw their enow-man coming tc tea! 


‘* Bat no; I am fettered and prisoned well ; 
I may not move for an inch, alas! 
My pipe is as cold as an icicle, 
And my pockets are each a chill crevasse ; 
The long, long night must come ard go, 
And to-morrow will fiod me standing so,” 


When the children ran in the morn to seek 
‘The snow-man who stood there stiff and drear, 
They found a tear on his frozen cheek ; 
But they never guessed that it was a tear | 
‘* He’s beginning to melt about his head” ; 
That was all that the children sid ! 








“KNOTS” AND “ NOTS.” 
By Arcuig Fare, 

‘PF TVHERE is really no perceptible improvement,” 
said the doctor, leisurely drawing on his gloves. 
‘What your mother needs, Miss Lida, is change of 
scene—of climate, if might be. Not that I consider 
her case alarming at present, but it is well to forestall 
even possibilities. Insist upon plenty of nourishing 
food, and—let me see: April, May, Juae—by the first 
of June establish yourselves at the seaside; the 
change is imperative,” and the portly physician paced 
leisurely down the walk to his carriage, sublimely un- 
conscious that he might just as well have prescribed a 

trip to the mova in Cinderella’s coach and four. 
The young girl whom he addressed quietly closed 
the door, and dropping upon the lowest stair buried 
her face in her hands; fair, slender hands—all that had 





barred the door of the little home against want and 
dreariness for many a month. 

‘‘ Plenty of nourishing food.” They could provide 
that, with simply a few hours more of labor. The 
plaques and vases, china and bric-a-brac, beautified by 
their touch, were always in demand. With careful 
economy, table and wardrobe were kept comfortably 
supplied. The only extravagance indulged in was a 
new book now and then, after some larger sale than 
usual. But board at the sea-side! The hands, with all 
their skill and cunning, could noi provide for such ex- 
expenditure, unaided. Aod whither could they turn? 
The long illness from which her mother was recover- 
ing had exhausted the little fund laid by for just such 
arainy day. There was ove friend, whose boyhood 
had in come way been brightened by the dear father, 
missed more to-day than when, two years ago, the 
apple-blossoms drifted over a new-made grave. This 
friend had written to them in their sorrow, gratefully, 
sympathetically, but in uiter ignorance of the financial 
disaster which had preceded—mayhbap, hastencd—the 
sudden death. He was far away, and she could not 

‘‘In the dumps, I do declare,” cried a merry voice 
at her elbow. ‘ Buried in a slough of despond to her 
very eyes—‘ Bonny, blithesome Lida Lee.’ Is the sky 
falling, or what? The ‘mother-mine’ is not worse?” 
with a sudden sobering of a very rosy dimpled face. 

The other sprang quickly to her feet, and leading the 
way into the sunny parlor said, with a forced smile: 

‘IVs only that tiresome deliberate doctor; he must 
needs prescribe a gold mine when there’s only six- 
pences to be had.” 

‘“‘Doesn’t he know gold mines to be unhealthy? 
Don’t they ruin more than they help? Sixpences are 
far better, taken in sullicient quantities,” rejoined the 
new comer. 

‘‘They must be coined first. Show me the modus 
operandi and I am your debtor for life.” 

‘‘Just as if those cleve: fingers cf yours had not 
enough of the trick already. I shall tell the mother 
how mercenary we are growing.” 

Lida Breyton raised a warning floger to her lips as 
the invalid’s feeble step was heard on the stairs, but 
when her friend took leave she walked with her to the 
gate and told her all the doctor had said. 

‘You poor child! Low I wish 1 could help you!” 
exclaimed the impulsive visitcr. ‘*Aund 1 can—I really 
can; I was going to bring it over today. 1 thought 
you could try, just for fun, and now !—You see it’s 
decided the middle of May—plenty of time—and yours 
is sure to be the best.” 

‘¢T hope you know what you are talking about,” re- 
marked other, a trifle impatiently. 

‘‘Ob, yes; two prizes—fifty, and one hundred dol- 
lars—for the most exquisite original design on satin—a 
panel, I believe; it’s the Decorative Art Society; you 
shall have the paper, to-morrow; aud you must see 
the Goodwins, they go to the sea-side the first of 
June. The most delightful place, they say. They have 
been there five years, and will know all about every- 
thing. Think up your most exquisitest ‘think,’ and the 
‘gold mine’ will be forthcoming.” 

‘*To be taken in both safe and sufficient quantities,” 
laughed Lida, catching her friend’s hopefal spirit. 

Little sleep had she that night. In and out of woody 
tangles, meacow lights, spring-time glimmcr and 
autumnal sheen, went her fancies, in search of dain- 
tiest device; something quaint, and cha:ming, and 

. 

utterly unlike any of the thousand and one dainty 
devices born of this esthetic age.. Of course her 
secret had to be shared with the invalid. It was she 
who must coolly criticise and pass judgment upon the 
pose of flowers, ferns, leaves and grasses, cob-webbed, 
bedewed, wind-tossed, over which the feverish brain 
and patient fingers toiled both day and night. 

Mrs. Goodwin called, as soon as she heard of the 
doctor’s prescription from talkative Kitty Howes, and 
offered to render any assistance in their power; she 
knew of several quiet boarding-houses in the vicinity 
of their hotel, and the place itself was most delight- 
ful and salubrious. The only objection was the dis- 
tance; but if they could arrange to travel with them 
Mr. Goodwin would attend to everything; he would 
write at once about rooms if they desired. 

Lida declined, with thanks. ‘‘It would be impos- 
sible for them to decide before the middle of May,” 
she said, with heightened color, and Mrs. Goodwin 
gracefully took her leave, well satisfied with her at- 
tempt to do a neighborly kindness. Was there any 
‘‘other, left undone” in that a few days less of 
luxurious hotel life would have afforded weeks of 
restful pleasure and strengthening sea breezes to 
those two without the preliminary toil and anxiety 
paling the cheek of the younger? It certainly never 
occurred to the wealthy banker’s wife that a few less 
yards of silk, or satin, or lace, in the elegant ward- 
robe to be displayed at that fashionable resort would 
have permitted an immediate acceptsnce of her really 
kind offer. 

And so, with not a little consuming of the midnight 





oil, and the fresh young life as well, the ‘‘ venture ” 
was sent on its way. We will not attempt a descrip- 
tion; you may have seen it for yourself, among the 
scores of competitive efforts, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, over which the bewildered committee ‘‘ gazed, 
wondered, and” perspired. 

How slowly the days passed, to the anxious hearts 
awaiting their verdict. To one, at least, it seemed 
as if life and death lay in the sentence. 

‘*If it was simply for the glory—or for the mere 
money—I would not dare pray to succeed ; but it must 
be right, it is my only hope, and if God is good he 
will surely give it to me,” she said to herself, as night 
after night the one intense longiug crowded out every 
other petition. In vain the tender mother warned, 
counseled, entreated, reproved. . 

‘The very last week in May two hearts somewhere 
in the wide world throbbed with pride and joy—while 
through dazed eyes our heroine read : 

‘* Lida Breyton, honorable mention.” 

Poor Lida! What were ‘‘all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men,” beside her shattered hope! Alone 
in her own room she paced to and fro, her eyes dry 
and burning, her heart [ull of bitter, angry thoughts. 
“God is nut good! He will let my mother die! I did 
all I could; if it deserved ‘honorable mention,’ why 
not the prize! We need itso much, and it was such a 
little thing for him to give. But he would not, he did 
not care.” 

Later, when the invalid’s wasted hand was laid 
softly against her cheek, she broke down and cried 
passionately. When the storm was spent, and she had 
sobbed out the rebellious feelings in the loving ear 
which had listened so patiently to all her childish grief 
and passion, the wise mother-heart spoke softly : 

‘‘ Lida, dear, do you remember when you were 
learning to sew? You would not have any knots 
made in the thread; you said it only pulled and puck- 
ered the work allintoa bunch. So for a long time 
you sewed to no purpose—losing your needle, or 
coming to have it threaded every few moments. One 
day I insisted upon a knot and, despite your tears 
and protestations, guided your little hand over one 
seam after another till we had fashioned a tiny cape 
for your dol]. How surprised and delighted you were! 
And bow careful, ever after, to have the knots made. 
I think, dear, we have to learn that the ‘nots’ our 
heavenly Father makes in the thread of our daily lives 
will tangle and spoil, or beautify and benefit, as we, 
ourselves, make use of them. Can you not believe, 
my darling, that this will surely bring the greatest 
possible good, not to ourselves alone, but to all con- 
cerned? And you would not be selfish.” 

‘** Tow can I help it, when I love you so!” 

‘Trust the hand cf infinite Love as you trusted 
mine in those early years.” 

And just those simple words helped the young girl, 
in the sleepless hours which followed, to fight her way, 
inch by incb, out of the ‘‘ darkness of unbelief” into 
the old time gladness, which had 

* Heart within, and God o’erhead !” 

It was the first week in June. The Goodwins had 
shut up theirhouse, and taken their five closely-packed 
Saratovas to the sea-side. One morning, the brightest, 
bluest, sunniest imaginable, Lida Bréyton came back 
from a ramble in the woods, her arms full of pine 
boughs, her hands of spicy blosoms, and dancing into 
the sunny little parlor, exclaimed : 

‘““The mountain shall come to Mahomet. See, 
mother-mine, we’ll manufacture a climate ——” 

She paused abruptly, at sight of a stranger sitting 
quite at his ease in the shabby old easy-chair. 

‘*Pardon me, Miss Lida,” he said, rising to meet 
her, ‘‘ but your mother and I have just arranged to go 
to the ‘mountain,’ and you are to be forgiven for not 
taking me into your plans only on condition that you 
immediately fall in with mine.” 

‘It is Mr. Roberts, your father’s friend, Lide,” said 
Mrs. Breyton, tears and smiles struggling for prece- 
dence. 

‘*A sorry friend you must have thought me; my 
wife is thorourhly indignant over the times I have 
come East and allowed business to hurry me back 
without looking you up,” said the gentleman, resum- 
ing his seat. ‘‘If I had known now things were—or 
of your illness- —. But, thanks to an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence, I am here at last, just in time to enforce the 
doctor’s prescription. I chanced—no, I was led, to in- 
quire my way of that individual, who very kindly 
offered to take me here. We agreed that a Californian 
climate would be the very best possible for our invalid, 
Miss Lida, and the only question is, How soon can you 
be ready ?” 

“Oh! if itcould be! But, Mr. Roberts—” began 
Lida, excitedly. 

‘*No ‘ buts,’ if you please. It is sheer selfishness on 
my part, the whole arrangement. Our house is large, 
and we are dull sometimes—wife and I. You can 
make our home sunny, like this, We have no daughter, 
remember,” 
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Those last few words, spoken as they were, forbade 
dissent, even if he had given them time, which he did 
not. Two days for leave-taking—could they make 
that do? He really ought not to stay any longer, and 
the sooner they were off the better it would be for the 
invalid, he said; taking matters into his own hands so 
quietly and efficiently that on the third day, without 
the least hurry or worry on their part, our friends 
found themselves the occupants of a luxurious draw- 
ing-room car en route for the West. 

‘‘Only think, mother-mine,” said Lida, the first time 
their friend left them to the quiet enjoyment of the 
latest periodicals. ‘‘ What if there had been no ‘not’ 
in our plans, or mine, rather, and we had gone with 
the Goodwins! I will try never to doubt again.” 

“Poor little Didymus!” returned her mother, smil- 
ing. ‘* You have seen and now you believe ; but ‘nots’ 
will sometimes come the better to round and shape 
our inner life, while the tangible, outward good fills 
some other longing soul with gladness. Can you trust, 
ther, and rest content ? Remember the truly ‘ blessed ’ 
are ‘they that have not seen,’ and yet believe; believe 
that, because the Father’s all-wise hand is guiding the 
thread, the completed pattern shall more than satisfy, 
seen in the light of eternity.” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

“'% OOD news about reading clubs comes from all 

J around; someare reading English history, some 
American. Oae letter from Southville—no State men- 
tioned—is without any signature. I should be glad to 
know who wrote the letter. I am pretty good 
at guessing, but I can’t guess such a riddle without a 
little more of a clue than I have. 

I have thanks for patchwork from several schools, 
and all the teachers say it is a great help to them. In 
some cases they have tried to divide the packages, smal] 
as they were, among several teachers, but in the end 
some gave up any claim to them. So you may still 
send the basted pieces. Those five inches long by two 
and a half wide are betterthan the squares. 

OAKVILLE, Jan, 23, 1553. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Tam visiting my auntie inthe country and I feel as happy as a 
lark, The hills are still green and the flowers are still blooming 
‘The other day I eat on the porch several hours and read in the book 
** Prince and the Pauper.” A few days ago, my auntie told me some 
very old stories about Cupid, Hercules, Narcissus and Venus. I go 
to Sunday-schoo! and have read a good many Bible stories, too. I 
have enjoyed a pleasant ride to St. Helena, which 1s near St. Helena 
Mountain. 

There are hundreds of acres of grape-vines all around bere. Last 
week I plucked eome ripe oranges from a tree. There was a snow 
storm a while ago bat it did not hurt the oranges at all. I like the 
country very much, but I am going back to my home in San Fran- 
cisco soon. Iwas born there in 1870. Christian Union stories are 
very interesting. lam trying to learn to do house-work, I belong 
to a Kindergarten Aid Society and we sew for poor children. I am 
your affectionate niece, Ertie W. 

Whew! how the wind was blowing on our porch 
when you were enjoying your book on yours. If I 
should go to San Francisco, and I want to very much, 
where should I find you? Iam very much interested 
in the work you children are doing for the poor in your 
city. — 

MIDDLEVILLE, JAN. 25. 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

MAY IT BE ONE OF YOUR NEPHEWS ? 
WE HAVE A DOG. HIS NAME IS LION. 
HE GOES DOWN TO THE STORE ALONE, 
AND HE COMES UP ALONE IN THE 
MORNING, BUT SOMETIMES HE RUNS 
AWAY. 1 AM SIX YEARS OLD, AND I 
WILL BE SEVEN YEARS OLD THE 
TWELFTH DAY OF JUNE. I GOT SOME 
PAINTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

NORMAN H. P. 


Can you teach Lion to go to the store foreggs? I 
have heard of a dog that would do that and not break 
an egg. 

Capiz, Ohio, Jan, 25, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

In your letter you spoke about playing the game of go-bang, and | 
also saw it spoken of in the book called ** Young Americans in 
Japan.’ Will you please tell me how to play it? 

Your affectionate niece, Lucigz H. B. 

Our ‘‘go-bang” board is marked off into squares 
about three-quarters of an inch in size. .There are 400 
of them. The game is played with counters about the 
size of a dime. In one box there are ten different 
colors, I think, and many of acolor. Each player takes 
a certain number, say eight, of these counters, and 
taking turns each player puts down a counter, trying 
io getacomplete row of five, which is the point of 
the game. The one who succeeds in doing it first says, 
‘*vo-bang,” and beats. If no one succeeds in making 
the row, which may be either perpendicular, horizon- 
tal, or diagonal, before all the counters are played out, 
the game proceeds by each player’s making a move of 
one equare, either straight or diagonal, in auy direc- 
tion, but there can be no jumping. Originally, I be- 
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lieve, the game was played with many counters, with- 
out resorting to the moving. Hither way is good. It 
is a favorite game in our home, and although the 
board and the counters can be bought, they could 
easily be made at home with pasteboard and a box of 
paints. 


ECBANTON, Pa... Feb., 1553 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have thought for a long time that I would like to be one of your 
nephews, and asI have never seen a letter in your columns from 
Scranton, I have asked my papa to write one to you forme. Tam 
eight years old. Scranton, I presume you know, is the county seat 
of Lackawanna County. 

We are having a beautiful court-honee built. I bave a sister Nellie, 
five years old, and a baby brothcr Walter, nea 
had a beautiful Christmas tree. Sister Nellie 
muff, three pictured story books, and lots of pretty Christmas earda. 
Walter had a rattle, and I bad a magic Janterp,a pair of skater 
three story books, and lots of Christmas cards. Don’t you think 
Santa Claus was pretty good to us? I bave never tried my skates, 
because I have had to stay in the house all winter, Sister and I bave 
both had whooping-cough, chicken pox, and ecarlet-rash. Little 
Waiter has had the whooping-cough and cbhicken-pox, but not the 
scariet-rash, I iike my magic-lantern very much, Jf you print this 
letter I will try and write again soon, and if I do will try and send 
some money for Charity. 

Good bye, from your effectionate ne 


a year old. We 






hed a doll’s cradle, a 






phew, CHARLLUE B.S. 

My love to Nellie, and a kiss to Walter. What a 
grand school you have been at this winter! Haven't 
been to school at all? Oh yes, you have; you 
have been studyirg patience, cheerfulness, courage, 
gentleness, and too many otber lessons to write down 
here. And they are just as important—yes, more so 
than book studies. 1 hope you will not forget to send 
the money. 


~ OLENA, IL, Jan. 30, 1883 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I want your advice; and as you are the friend of other boys and 
girls, [suppose you are of mine. Father takes The Christian Union, 
and we all like it ever so much, and I read your answers to letters 
and think you cannot have many little boys and girls of your own, 
or you would not have time to write so much. But what I want to 
ask yon abont is this: father and mother have taught me not to 
fight boys when they call me names and impose on me in 
other waye, and I hardly ever do; and when I do not, they call me 
acoward and laugh at me. I am cleven years old, and sometimes 
think, Why cannot I as weil take my part and fight if I am ill- 
treated, as for men to fight battles when they do not like the way 
they are used? I wish you would tell me what to do. FRED. 

P.S —If you put this in your paper, please just sign it Fred. 

A dog has no way to defend itself from ill-treatment 
but to fight ; a man can usc his brains as a defense in- 
stead of depending on his muscles only. As nations 
grow wiser they fight less and less. It would be a great 
shame, now, for England and the United States to 
fight; they settle their disputes in a better way. A 
boy wi'l ordinarily defend himself and support his 
dignity, without resort to force, in proportion a3 he is 
wise. Isay, ordinarily, for there are rare occasions 
when nothing but force would answer. If you were 
attacked by a robber in a dark lane, you would have 
to mect him on his own ground ; but a wise man pro- 
tects himself us far as possible from attack, and so avoids 
much occasion for violent defense. A boy may avoid 
much danger of physical attack by discreet deport- 
ment. It isa mark of inferiority, generally, when a 
boy or man fights in his own defense. Defense of 
another is a different question, and a boy who would 
be ashamed to be reduced to a fight for himself will 
fight valiantly to protect another. 

BETHLEHEM, Keb, 12th, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Your lovely Christmas card was received, and I was delighted with 
it. You were eo kind to send it to me. I have started a“ reading 
circle.” Our first meeting was Jan, 26. There are three boys and 
two girls belong to it. Weare reading * Boys of 61,” by Coffin, 
acd enjoy it very much. I wish you conld come to some of our 
meetings ; we always sing before we separate. 1 hope you are wel). 

With love and respect, JESsixE 8S. 

My promised book was sevt to the first society I 
heard from. Now it occurs to me that among my 
young people a few books could be found which had 
served all their purpose in the homes where they are, 
and could go now on a mussion tour. Why not send 
popular histories to me and let me start them ona 
round from one reading circle to another? Ail tne 
circles could send the address of their president to Rex 
Perplex, and he would forward them to the club head- 
ing the list, and then take the circuit. 

MATTAWANA, Miflin County, Pa., Feb, 8, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

1 am a little boy seven years old. I never wrote to you before. I 
go to school with my brother Maurice and sister Ida. We havea 
mile to go. Sometimes when the roads are slushy papa takes us in 
the sleigh. I go every day except when it rains or snows very hard. 
Mamma says that in five months I shall have walked two hundred 
miles in going to schoo]. Does not that seem a long way for a little 
boy totravel? Will you have me for your nephew? My mamma 
wrote this for me because I cannot write well enough yet. 

That is all I can think of now. Good by. 

CLARENCE Eaku Y. 

Did you ever read the story of the discontented 
pendulum? It counted up all the ticking it had to do 
in a year and concluded it was too much work, 
and so stopped ticking till is was reminded that it only 
ticked once a second. 

A doctor was once asked by an impatient patient 
how long she must lie in bed. ‘‘ Oaly one day a time, 
madame,” said the doctor. So you have your mile only 
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to walk at one time, though the mi‘es count up fast. 
I think it is a good thing for a boy to walk as you do. 


CHARITY S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, : ; . . H466 44 
A.M. . . ° ° ° ‘ : 20 00 
May F. Randa!) ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
Annie McBride and her brother . ‘ , , u5 
May, Fred, and Frank. ° ° . P > 
Total, . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; $497 1 
Affectionately, Aunt Patience. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 


No. 31. 
A inan whose name means “red.” A celebrated woman with a 
name signifying **a bee.” A child whose name means * heard of 
God.” A beast, a bird, an insect, andareptile. The beast is fre 


quently represented on Egyptian monnments, and is noted in eacred 
and profane history for several valuable qualities. It was held in 
great respect by the Jews and Arabs, A certain Caliph was com 
pared to it. Gen, Washington introduced it into the United States, 
Some of the Scripture associations are with the 
1,000; with such good things as bread, wine, rais 
fruits, and with our blessed Lord, 


umbers 20 and 










a, and summer 

The bird was, with some people, an object of worship. To kill it 
was considered a crime that in some places was punishable with 
death. In all Moslem countries, and in Switzerland, western Ger- 
many, aud Holland, it is regarded with a sort of superstition that 
protects it from harm. The Hebrew name implies affection, The 
Bible mention is with prohibitory laws, with fir trees, with two 
women, and with three other creatures. I associate it with a most 
charming anthor. 

The inaect is spoken of by out Lord. 1 think of an Austrian pris- 
oner who was tormented by it almost to madness. 

The reptile is very abundant in Palestine, There is but one refer- 
ence in Holy Scripture. I have often seen it in sculpture. 

To what man do I refer? 

To what woman ? 

To what child? 

What ia the beast? What Caliph was compared to it? Give me 
the Bible references hinted at. 

To what bird do Iallude? What isthe Scripture mention? Of 
what charming author am I reminded ? 

What ineect do I mean? How does our Lord refer to it? Who 
was the Anstrian prisoner ? 

Of what reptile am I thinking? Give the Bible asso@ation. 

I’, Buses SMITH, 
ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 28. 

Eye. Eyes. 

A small round window. The eye of a potato. A emal! pointed knot 
in a tree, to which the leaves stick, and from which the shoots or twigs 
proceed. The bud or shoot inserted by way of graft. Tho eye of a 
needle. The eye of day. 

** Athens, the eye of Greece *-[Milton. 

**Ked, with an eye of blue, makes purple.”—[Boyle. 

** Day’s eye."’—[Johnson. 

** The little daizie that atevening closes.’’—|Spencer. 

** Lhe e’a of the date. "*—[Chaucer. 

Gen. 1ii., 6; xvi., 3; xxi., 19 

Num. xxii., 31. Judges xvi., 21. 

2 Kingsiv., 35. Actsix., 40 

Gal.iv., 15. St. Matt., ix., 29, 2; xx., 50, 34. 

St. Mark viii., 23-26. 

St. Luke xxiv., %, 31. St. John ix., 4. 

Ps, xxxiv., 15. 1 Peter iii., 12. Rev. vii., 17; xxi., 4. 






PUZZLES. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 





1 am composad of eeven letters, My 1, %, 3 is welcome to many, 
My 4, 5, 6, 7 all should use well. My whole comes once every twenty 
four hours. Mrs. E, K. 

ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 67 letters. 

My 51, 6, 16, 37, 5, 67 is @ primary color. 
My 26, 53, 42, 30, 54, 65, a primary color. 
My 47, 55, 66, 3, a primary color. 
My 56, 11, 41, 62, 9, 38, a primary color. 
My 4, 23, 21, a primary color. 
My 60, 50, 34, 45, 28, 39, 31, are famous fails. 
My 25, 36, 57, 27, 49, 56, an English coiony. 
My 24, 2, 58, 64, 1, 61, 43, a kind of wood. 
My 32, 4, 20, 33, 7, 22, 44, 8, 69, corpulence. 


18, 53, powerful, 











My 48, 13, 35, 3, 50, 49, 63 
My 17, 15, 46, 14, 4, 52, 12, 29, to expand. 
My 10, 19, 40, 64, 2, an opening. 
My whole is a saying from Shakespeare (Henry V.) 
E. W 
CHARADE 
My tirst 1’m sure you do 
Whenever you make a dress 
My second he must sing 
W hose voice is a success; 
My whole we often seek 
If weariness oppress M 
ORD SQUARE. 
Afruit. Toexalt. A geographical name. Au gmphibious ani 
ma). Approaches. Uncie Wit 
PRANSPOSITION 
The initials of the words tilling the first blanks form the name of 
aman whom the world delighted to honor. 


Our has been appointed 
So you —— studying the treatment of the 
For a specimen of the —— man, the liquor —— was named 
Do you urderstand the —— of making —— ? 
We saw a —— near the mine where they dug 
- is on the mountains. 
So you are going to ——- to live” take mi 
In the —— lies buried the idol of my —— 
The city of Nassau —— upon an of the ocean. 
Is that ——of cedar? It has a peculiar , ee 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 1 


llidden Monarchs.--Victoria, Egbert, Francis, Edward 
Rhonbus DEPART 
GOVERN 
>B YY OoOt DBD 
BENT ED 
LERTIOI 


SELLER 
Answers received from B. L. H., 8. H. H., Jas. B. Dunhai: 
First complete set from M. J G. 
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MR. COOK’S LECTURE. 


The prelude to Mr. Cook’s last lecture was devoted 
to Probation, and the speaker put his thought in the 
usual propositions : 


1. Distant views of death have been disregarded, and their 
natural moral influence persistently resisted by any one of 
advanced or middle age who approaches death unrepentant. 

2. Such persons as resist the natural moral influences of 
death foreseen at a distance may very naturally resist its 
moral influences when it is close at hand. It is thegeneral 
experience of the human family at large, and even of average 
populations in Christendom, that most men of middle or 
advanced life die as they have lived. They usually pass out 
of the wor'd remaining, to outward sppearance, in the gen- 
eral moral state in which they have drifted through life. 

3. In perhaps seven cases out of ten—and here I must 
appeal to the sacred experiences of the pastors around me, 
in their profound and close studies of human character in its 
great moral crises—those who appear to repent in view of 
death supposed to pe near at hand show by their lives, when 
they are delivered from fear of death, that their repentance 
was not genuine. 

4, However glorious to the Christian and loyal soul, the 
discipline of death seen near at hand and even in its supreme 
moments is to the unrepentant soul one of fear chiefly. This, 
although the beginning of wisdom, is not the end of it. The 
moral motives, which include both the fear and the love of 
God, may be presented more powerfully to the soul in life 
than they well can be in death. The moral opportunities of 
a death-bed are not euperior to those of health in those who 
hear the gospel during life. 

5. ‘Lhere is probation by comparatively near views of the 
mountain rapge of death and by the thought of what lies be- 
yond it. 

6. There is probation in close approach to this range. 

7. There is probation in leaving the plain and ascending 
the slope of the range. 

8. There is probation in leaving behind, onee for all, the 
affairs of the world and the temptations of the ficsh. 

9. There is probation in ascending high enough on the 
mountain range of death to have wide outlooks, in the 
breadth and elevation and seriousness of which the whole 
aspect of life is changed. 

10. Most commonly, the summits of the mountains of 
death are veiled in mists. There are, comparatively, few 
deaths in which the faculfies of the soul retain their balance 
and have clear vision to the very summit of transition from 
time to eternity. 

11. Nevertheless, there is in many average cases, before 
consciousness is lost, a marvelous quickening of conscience 
and memory when death is expected instantly and by unim- 
paired faculties. 


12. There is probation in arrival at the summit of the 
mountain-range of death and in the outlook beyond. 

13. What are the experiences of the soul in the supreme 
moment of death when an outlook beyond its summit ap- 
pears to be vouchsafed to some ? 

In the most remarkable exceptional cases there have been 
observed in the dying: (1) a starting up of the body; (2) a 
pointing with the hand; (3) a look as if at the appearance 
of a sudden vision ; (4) a steady, intense, intelligent gaze ; 
(5) frequent mysterious brightening oftheeyes; (6) astrange 
luminousness of face; (7) sometimes the hearing of strange 
voices; (8) sometimes emphatic words. It isa fact of sci- 
ence that in the dying the eyes often mysteriously brighten 
just before they glaze. 

14. It is possible that the peculiar experiences here de- 
scribed may all be susceptible of a scientific, physiological, 
or psychological explanation as wholly subjective in origin. 

15. It is perhaps certain that they are thus explicable in 
many cases. 

16. It is improbable, however, that they are thus explica- 
ble in all cases. This improbability reste on: (1.) The ear- 
nestness, reality, and unexpectedness of the emotions dis- 
played by the dying in these highest experiences. (2.) The 
sameness of the experiences in persons of different tempera- 
ments, education, and beliefs. (3.) The great numbers of 
those who have exhibited these signs. (4.) The differences 
in minute details between what occurs in mere trance and 
hallucination, on the one hand, and what is observed in these 
experiences, on the other. 

17. In death, therefore, at the supreme moment, the good 
may see those who have gone before them, perhaps those 
nearest and dearest among those that have been taken from 
them. It is said of the martyr Stephen that he saw heaven 
opened and Jesus standing at the right hand of God. 

18 But the evil may see those whom they have injured : 
a Nero those he has slain, the murderer and adulterer may 
meet his victims, a Charles IX. theee he has massacred. 

19. After this mysterious supreme outlook beyond, the 
soul sometimes retains power enough over the body tospeak, 
and of course its probation is not over in such cases. 

20. In these cas-s, therefore, there must be probation by 
tke light which comes to the evil in the supreme moment, 
aud which must be accepted or rejected. 

21. Ido not assert that the soul remains in the body after 
the breath leaves it or the eyes glaze, neither will I assert the 
opposite, that the soul does leave the body precisely when 
breath does and when the eyes glaze. 

22. Whether rapid or otherwise, death is the separation of 
the soul from the body, and probation is not over until death 
ends. 

23- Probation in death, however rapid, includes time for 
decision for or against all the light it brings. 

24. It is rational to believe that he who passes through 
probation by death seen at a distance, and by death near at 
band, and by death at its supreme moment, unrepentant, 





will be so hardened and blinded by resisting all the light of 
these mighty spiritual experiences that he will never repent. 

25. Mere reason, therefore, makes it highly probable that 
death ends probation. 

26. It has been shown that what reason makes probable on 
this point, the Scriptures make certain. 

27. The supreme dictate of practical windom coincides, 
demonstrably, therefore, with the imperative and incessant 
mandate of conscience, with all the unspeakable promptings 
of the divine love and mercy as seen in both nature and 
revelation, and with the constantly reiterated command of 
the Scripturss, and makes total, affectionate, irreversible 
self-surrender of the soul to God its duty this instant. 








MISSIONARY CONFERENCE IN INDIA. 


This conference, the largest gathering of missionaries tha; 
ever took place in the world, has just dispersed. Four hun- 
dred and twenty-five delegates were present, from all parts 
of the mission field. The assembly comprised as distinguish- 
ed men ss there are in the missionary world. One of tke 
strongest missions in the country, the Basel Evangelical, was 
conspicuously absent, owing to a misunderstanding which 
was not rectified till it was too late for delegates to be ap- 
pointed ; but a letter of good-will and sympathy was read 
from the mission. There were a hundred and sixty-two 
ladies among the delegates; and the enumeration of wives 
of missionaries as separate delegates showed how much the 
active American spirit Is asserting itself in the missionary 
community of this autocratic and conservative British posses- 
sion. Major-General the Honorable Sir Henry Ramssy 
came thirteen hundred miles to occupy the chair, and six 
prominent laymen were vice-chairmen. The Church of Eog- 
land is the fashionable and influential church in India; so 
much so, indeed, that even noncomformists have to recollect 
themselves, not to do its dignitaries obeisance. Under these 
conditions what the Bishop did is an important question. He 
wrote a letter declining to j »in the conference, in these words: 
‘* My natural impulses might have led me to embrace this op- 
portunity of showing my deep interest in allthat concerns mis- 
sionary work in this country, and my sincere appreciation of 
the labor of many devoted servants of God who are working 
as missionaries with Christian bodies not in connection with 
the Church of England ; but 1 have been unable to avoid the 
conclusion that important principles are involved which my 
conscience will not allow me to compromise.” The arch- 
deacon was less scrupulous, aud not merely allowed his name 
to be registered as a delegate, but more than once tooka 
seat on the platform. Besides, seventy-eight Church of 
England missionaries joined the conference. 

No denominational dissension ruffied the proceedings. 
High Church and Low Church, Presbyterian and Methodist, 
Baptist, Quaker, and Lutheran, ‘found enough to engross 
thir attention without a word about their minor articles of 
faith. Once, only, a Church of England missionary,who had 
apparently writhered under some episcopal despotism, made 
a dangerously near hit at the High Church party; but the 
subject was not taken up. Another feature was the public 
exhibition of the earnestness which lies at the bottom of all 
misssionary endeavor, although the world is so loth to see it. 
Scholars spoke of education and literature, doctors of hospi- 
tals and dispensaries, and ladies of the sorrows of the Zen- 
ana; but all declared as they spoke that the conversion of 
sinners was the main object of their work, which was a suc- 
cess or @ failure exactly in proportion as that object was at- 
tained. ; 

Those who feel that the missionary cause is the greatest of 
all Indian interests have been much pleused to notice the 
gainin strength and confidence of the collective missionaries, 
since the last general conference, which was also the first. 
As compared with the Allahabad Conference of ten years 
ago, the conference just closed was in every respect far in 
advance of its predecessor. In numbers it was three and a 
half times larger, while in the freedom and spirit of its dis- 
cussions it was far above and beyond the Allahabad as- 
sembly. 

Education has been for the last half century one of the 
vexed questions in connection with Indian Missions. There 
has been little difference of opinion as to the importance of 
common schools to teach the maseses to read and write their 
own language, although the Home Board of American Con- 
gregational Missions abolished all their schools in India with 
a stroke of the pen five-and-twenty yearsago. The point of 
contention is whether the missionaries are justified in spend- 
ing their time and money to maintain a competition with 
Government in educating Hindoos up to the highest university 
standards in classics, philosophy, ethics, and ecience. The 
case for the higher education, at the Conference, was ia com- 
petent hands when the Rev. William Miller, of the Free 
Church of Scotland's Mission at Madras, undertook to read 
an essay on the subject. Mr. Miller isa distinguished scholar, 
and a very able man; who has done for the higher education 
in South India what the late Dr. Duff aid for it in North 
India. At the annual university examinations for degrees, 
which are conducted in India by the Government, it is ex- 
pecied as a matter of course that missionary colleges will 
not show as good results as Government colleges, into the 
success Of which the question of men and money does not 
enter ; and the average Annual Missionary Report signifies, 
in an apologetic manner, that, having been beaten in the race 
by the Government colleges, the missionary institutions have 
secured good eecond, third, or fourth places. But it hus 
never been Mr. Miller's necessity to concern himself about 
what the Government did or did not do. First as Prin- 
cipal of the Free Church Institution, and lately as the 
Founder and Maharajah of the Native Christiaa College, he 
has regarded the educational efforts of the Government with 
serene benevolence, and has mentioned them in his reports 
as if he were on the point of offering them a grant-in-aid. 

Mr. Miller was followea by Professor Wilson of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland’s miesion in Calcutta, who, al- 





though himself so committed tothe educational theory, denied 
that the higher missionary institutions produced all the 
spiritual results that were claimed for them. He even as- 
serted that Dr. Duff's much vaunted work nad failed to alien- 
ate the hearts of the Hindoos from their religion, and said 
that there was a movement even then among the educated 
Hindoos to revert to their ancient national faith in its epirit- 
ual form, discarding the idolatrous ritual. It was a good 
point well taken. The discussion that succeeded was weak, 
but it sufficed to show how little weight arguments like Mr. 
Miller’s have with persons who believe’ that a missionary’s 
duty is to spend every available minute in declaring the glad 
tidings to the living generation. 

The subject of lower or mass education was next taken up, 
but very little new was said about it. The Rev. W. A. Hobbs, 
who conducts an independent mission in Calcutta, read an 
elaborate paper on the work and influence of the government 
vernacular schools that cover the country, and drew atten- 
tion to the peculiar work of the Christian Vernacular Eduac- 
tion Society, which contrives to collect the pupils of many of 
those schools twice or three times a week, and have them in- 
structed in the gospel by a native Christian teacher. This is 
easily avd openly done by paying the government teacher 
tworupees a month. One or two of the speakers caused a 
littie excitement by saying they did not think the children in 
mission schools ought to be compelled to attend the Bible 
classes ; but there was a gratifying agreement of opinion 
ugainst the employment of non-Christian teachers in mission 
schools. 

Many instances were adduced to show that tract-distribu- 
tion was a work that bore fruit in the saving of souls. A 
great deal of experience was exchanged from different parts 
of the field on the characteristics of a good tract and of a popu- 
lar tract, and on the difficulties of regulating the remunera- 
tion of colporteurs without either lessening their efforts or 
inducing them to try to sell educational and entertaining 
books more than spiritual ones. One essayist considered the 
preparation of religious books and tracts eo important that 
he would have had missionaries specially set apart to do it. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


[The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The sixth annual report gf the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Crime at New York, of which the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby is the President, has just been published. It states 
that ¢fforts have been made eepecially to suppress pool- 
selling and gambling, and to prevent the selling of liquor at 
the walking-matches in the hours when it is forbidden by 
law. The report of the treasurer shows receipts to the amount 
of $1,486 33 ; expenditures, $1,532.35, and a balance on hand 
of $133 32. 

—A temperance meeting was held at the Temple, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Feb. 13. The principal speaker was the Hon. 
John P. 8t. John of Kansas. The building was crowded 
and the meeting enthusiastic. Many prominent clergymen 
and citizens were present. 

—The report of the police matron at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
shows the wisdom of having a matron in the Police Depart- 
ment. 160 women and young girls have been committed to 
her charge during the past month. The matron visits the 
families of women in prison, supplies food and clothing to 
the needy, finds homes for those who would have to return to 
the streets, gives advice and encouragement, and makes the 
unfortunate committed to her care understand that they are 
not beyond the pale of human sympathy. The Police Jus- 
tices approve of the work. 

—The New York Presbytery have appointed a committee 
to determine whether the edecation of the Chinese in New 
York shall be under the care of the Home Missicnary Society 
or the Foreign Missionary Society. 

—The meetings of the Salvation Army at New Brunswick, 
N. J., have been suppressed, on account of the disorderly 
conduct. 

—A number of ladies of the Brooklyn churches recently 
organized an association called the Bible Reading and Pray- 
ing Alliance, the object being to promote the study of the 
Bible. At the meeting last week, in the chapel of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, much interest was manifested 
in work among the Chinese in Brooklyn and New York. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Maine Senate has passed the Constitutional Prohibi- 
tory Amendment; only three members voted against it. 

—Atthe annual meeting of the Second Congregational 
Church at Greenwich, Conn., the report showed the church 
in a strong financial condition. During the past tweaty 
years the church has contributed $70,000 to charities. This 
church has one of the most energetic auxiliaries to the 
Woman's Board in the State. 

—George T. Ladd will deliver a course of six lectures, on 
the *‘ Inspiration of the Scriptures,” in the Marquand Chapel, 
New Haven, Conn. 

—The Unitarian Club of Boston, Mags., at their meeting 
discussed the subject of a building for the American Uni- 
tarian Association. It is decided to erecta building to cost 
$150,000 in addition to what may be expected from the as- 
sociation. The building will not be begun until all funds 
necessary are subscribed. A committee of two in each 
church to solicit subscriptions will be appointed. 


THE WEST. 


—The pastor of the First Congregational Church at Peoria, 
Ill., the Rev.E. Frank Howe, will give lectures Friday after- 
noons and evenings during Lent, the afternoon services be- 
ing for children and those who cannot attend evening ser- 
vices. The subjects: of the lectures are: What is it to be a 
Christian? Why be a Christian? How te become a Chris- 
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tian? How knowif a Christian? What does it mean to 
unite with the church, and who may doso0? Why unite with 
the church, and objections to doing so. 

—The Chicago Charity Organization has divided the city 
into six districts. Most of the out-door relief societies have 
signified their intention of working in harmony with the 
charity organization. It is estimated that $250,000 is spent 
yearly in Chicago in relieving the poor. How much of this 
amount is judiciously expended the officers of the charity 
organization wil! endeavor to find out. 

—tThe Presbyterian church of State Centre, lowa, of which 
Rev. R. B. Clark is pastor, at its February communion re- 
ceived twenty-one new members, all but one on profession. 
This raises the total memberebip to one hundred aud twenty- 
five. The financial affairs are sll as prosperous as the spirit- 
ual. The church edifice has been greatly improved in comfort 
and appearance during the last year, having been handsome- 
ly papered, carpeted, and painted, and perforated board 
opera chairs eubstituted in place of the old awkward pews. 
The singing, by a well-disciplined chorus choir, is one of the 
happiest features of the Sabbath worship. State Center has 
four churches for a population of only one thousand people. 

—The Central Christian Church of Denver, Colorado, has 
erected a very nice building, and commenced holding ser- 
vices in it, Feb. 11. In the afternoon the Sunday-school chil- 
dren met at Brinker's Institute, and marched over to the new 
church to take possession of the Sunday-school rooms. This 
church, under the wise leadership of the Rev. W. B. Craig, 
added about eighty to its membership last year and also at- 
tended to the cares of church-building. 

—The revival which isin progress at Decatur, Ill., under 
the ministrations of the Rey. Mr. Harrison, is remarkable, 
The revival has been in progrees over ten weeks, and 1,200 
persons have professed conversion. The first meeting of the 
day is held at six a. Mm, and as many as 600 persons have 
been present atthat hour. Persons have come a distance of 
one hundred miles to attend the meetings. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The First Baptist Congress of Virginia will be held at 
Lynchburg, Va. Feb. 27. Active preparations are being 
made to make it a success in every particular. 


FORBIGN. 


—A conference was held at Liverpool to make arrange- 
ments for the visit of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, which will 
take place from March 31 to April 14. Hengler's circus 
building has been hired, and everything is being done to 
secure united effort on the part of the ministers and churches 
of the city at the time of the meetings. Mr. Moody refuges 
to hold the meetings in any non-conformist chapels, as he 
has not entrance to the Episcopal churches, and that is the 
reason the present arrangements have been made. It is 
hoped that Messrs. Moody and Sankey will be induced to visit 
England in the autumn, making their first visit to Liverpool. 
The visit of the Evangelist to Birmingham, which closed 
Feb. 7, was attended with the usual success, Bingley Hall 
was crowded at every meeting. The invitation to return to 
the city had the support of several members of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

—The Rev. Charles H. Butcher, acting Chaplain at Cairo, 
Egypt, advocates the education of some young Copts in Eng. 
jand who will return to Egypt as teachers. Education at 
home will not do, they must see church work in England in 
order to help their countrymen effectually. . 

—When Dr. Benson was appointe! Bishop of Truro, he 
made in an addrees the following statement, which shows his 
true missionary epirit: ‘‘[ shall lay it down as an axiom 
that, irrespective of every other work of our own, and of 
every work done by every other body in Christ’s name, it is 
the final and ultimate duty of this Church to provide church 
worship and church instruction wherever there is a group of 
our people out of reach of them. It would be a futile quali- 
fication to introduce the question of whether this need is 
subjectly felt by them, for, worked with that qualification 
the Church would have tarried in the city of Jerusalem unti] 
now.” 

—The next English Church Congress will be held at Read- 
ing in October of 1883. The preliminary meeting was pre- 
sided over by the Bishop of Oxford, and attended by many 
influential churchmen. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


BAPTIST. 


—James M. Follett, of Preeque Isle, takes charge of the church at 
Buckfield Village, Me. 

—John Lyon, pastor of the church at Bridgeport, Conn., has re- 
ceived a call to the charch at Grand Rapids, Mich, 

—Frank M. Dickinson, pastor of the church at Ansonia, Conn.» 
has received a call to the First Church at Norwich, Conn. 

—Wallace H. Butrick, of Ogdensburg, N. Y., has received a call to 
the First Church at New Haven, Conn. 

—William Guesman, of Ticonderoga, N. Y., has accepted a call to 
the church at Essex, Vt. 

—Samnel T. Farnham. pastor of the church at Malone, N. Y., has 
accepted a call to the church at Medina, N. Y. 

—H. M. Douglass was ordained pastor of the church at Harpers- 
ville, N. Y., February 8. 

—J. W. Holman has accepted the call tothe pastorate of the 
church at Dennisport, Mass. 

—C. H. Hickok, of Dennisport, has accepted the call to the 
Central Ohurch at Thompson, Conn, 

—A. N. Woodruff, pastor of the church at Wales, Mass., has re- 


signed, 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
—Daniel L. Furber has been made pastor emeritus of the church 
at Newton Centre, Mass. 


—Edward C. Crane, paster of the First Church at Waldoboro, Me., 
has received a call to the church at Mendon, Il. 

—Pieasant Hunter, Jr., of Hartferd Divinity School, has accepted 
the call to the church at Palmer, Mass, 


—Henry A. Blake, pastor of the church at Athol, Mass., bas pre- 
sented his resignation to the church. 

—William D. Love has withdrawn his acceptance of{the call to the 
Second Church at Keene, N. Y. 

—Orin F. Otis, acting aseistant of the Union Church at Providence, 
R. L., died last week, aged 72 years. 

—John H, Williams, pastor of the church at Marblehead, Mass., 
preached his farewell sermon Feb. 11. He leaves for his new charge 
at KansaseCity at once. 

—Willard Scott, pastor of the church at West Farms, N. Y., has 
accepted the call to the church at Omaha, Neb. 

—H. M. Andrews, formerly of Littleton, N. H., has accepted the 
call to the ckurch at Bethlehem, N. H. 

—David D. Davies, paster of the Welsh Church, New York, has 
resigned. 

—George B. Spaulding was installed pastor of the Franklin Street 
Church at Manchester, N. H , Feb. 14. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—James Sinclair, pastor of the church at Smithtown Branch,L. I., 
died last week. 

—Charles Brown, Secretary of the Ministerial Association of Pnil- 
adelphia, has resigned on account of 1ll-health. 

—William Benton Greene, Jr., pastor of the Columbos Avenue 
Church at Boston, Mass., has received a callto Tenth Church at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—George N. Webber, pastor of the Firet Church at;Troy, N. Y., 
haa been induced to reconsider his resignation. 

—Marcus A. Bronson, pastor of the Hebron Memorial Chapel at 
Philadeiphia, has accepted a call as assistant pastor of the Central 
Churck. at Wilmington, Del. 

—Samuel W. Pratt, pastor of the church at Campbell], N. Y., has 
resigned. 

—Wiiliam H. Gill, pastor of the church at Westfield, N. Y., has 
received a call to the First Church at Oswego, N. Y. 

—Lyman H. Atwater, of Princeton College, Princeton, N, J., died 
Feb. 17, aged seventy years. 

—Cnharles 8. Barrett was installed pastor of the church at Hamp- 
den, Md., last week. 

METHODIST. 


—H, 8S. Locke, pastor of the church at St. Johnsbury, Vt., died at 
Barton Landing, Vt., Feb. 11, aged thirty-five years. 

—Alexander McLean, pastor of St.John’s Church at Newbargb, N. 
Y., has resigned. the resignation to take effect at the next meeting of 
New York Conference. He will take the position of editor of the 
** Guide to Holiness.” The church has signified its intention to call 
B. H. Burch, of the South Street Church at Peekskill, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—William L. Peck, rector of St. Andrew’s Church at Marbiedale, 
Connecticut, has received a call to Calvary Churck at Saffield, 
Conn. 

—Edward B. Boggs, rector of St. Stephen’s Church at Newark, N. 
J., bas resigned. 

—Henry H. Washburn, assistant minister of St. Mary’s Church, 
Brooklyn, has been elected rector of ®t. Barnabas Church at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

—E. Bayard Smith, rector of the Emmanuel Church at Norwich, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to Trinity Church at West Troy, New 
York. 

—E. T. Hamme! has decided to remain rector of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd at Clinton, Mass. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—John C. F. Hoes (Reformed) died at Kingeton, N. Y., Feb. 8, 
aged 72 years. 

—Herman Hagaman (Reformed), was ordained and installed pas- 
tor of the church at Cuddebackville, N. Y., last week. 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


—It is proposed to sell the Unitarian Church on Follis Street, 
Boston, Mase., and erect a large building on Commonwealth Avenue. 
A movement is on foot to purchase the church at Hollis Street for 
the use of Lowell Institate——The Free Baptist Church at St. 
Johnsbury, Vi., was destroyed by ‘fire last March. The new build- 
ing was dedicated February 13.—~-The new chapel of the First 
Baptist Church at Boston, Mass., was dedicated last week.——A 
Baptist Caurch will be erected at Long Branch, N. J., during the 
coming season.——The formation of a new Episcopal Church is 
talked of at Mattapan, Mass.——The Methodist Church at Franklin, 
N. H., was sold at auction Februrary 10.—The Taylor Congrega- 
tional Church was dedicated at Newhallville, Conn., last week.—— 
The Universalist Church at Warren, Mass., which has been exten- 
sively improved, was rededicated February 14.——-The Memorial 
Presbyterian Charch, corner of St. John’s Piace and Seventh Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N, Y., was dedicated Feb. 18,.—-The chapelof the 
Church of Our Father (Universalist) at Brooklyn, N. Y., was dedi- 
cated Feb, 18, 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


—American pork is now coming in for a share of Spanish 
anathemas. Twenty persons are reported to have died from 
trichiniasis, in Malaga, contracted from eating American 
hams. 

—The dock laborers of Limerick, Ireland, eased their 
superfiuous feelings in @ roystering riot on Friday of last 
week. Several persons were injured and there were a num- 
ber of arrests. 

—Edwin Booth, who has been reaping dramatic laurels in 
Berlin, was last week reaping a similar harvest in Hamburg. 
‘* Hamlet” appears to be the most successful of his characters, 
in the estimation of his German critics. 

—British royalty in Russia is now represented by the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh, who arrived at St. Petersburg 
Jan. 30, were received at the railroad by the Emperor and 
Empress, the Tsarewitch and the Grand Dukes, and were 
conveyed to the Winter Palace, where the first court ball was 
to come off the next night. 

—English papers devote much space to reports of and com- 
ments upon the recent complimentary banquet in this city 
to Sir Edward Archibald, lately British Consul-General here, 
and pay special tribute of respect to Mr. Evarts and his 
address on that occasion—‘: the distinguished spokesman of 
a distinguished company,” says ‘‘ The Telegraph.” 

—Apropos of the recent terrible ocean disasters, a cable 
dispatch of Jan. 30 says, ‘‘ As a means for the prevention of 
collisions at sea, Siemens Brothers & Co. recommend the 
use on steamers of a fog light with a revolving parabolic 
mirror, with a power a thousand times greater than that of a 
lantern.” German papers also urge the establishment of a 





system of international steering rules, 





—A fatal railroad accident occurred near Cleveland, Ohio, 
to the Columbus and Cincinnati express on the ‘ Bee line” 
road. The train was derailed by a slipping of the track, 
caused by the late rains, and four people were killed and 
many others seriously injured. One of the victims was Mr. 
H. J. Guthrie, the advance agent of the Madison Square 
Theater of New York City. 


—‘' One of the best of living ecu!lptors cannot carve a tur- 


key,” says the New York ‘‘ Hera'd,” and we presume it is a 
true Story, although it seems a little unfair to the artist that 
the other side of the question should not be given, and the 


public be made acquainted with the fact that ont of two 
thousand men who can carve aturkey there is not one who 
is gifted with the Powers to “ sculp” the smallest image—ex- 
cept his fingers. 

—The newest thing in living curiosities is a race of horned 
men, alleged to have been discovered in Africa by a Captain 
Hay, who exhibited sketches of them and read @ paper be- 
fore the British Association. The horns, he says, are peculiar 
to the male sex. This is a valuable hint tothe proprietors ot 
the ‘‘ Greatest museam in existence,” and we shall expect 
shortly to learn of a specimen of this new thing in some one 
of our enterprising American shows. 

—A frightful mining catastrophe occurred at Braidwood, 
Illinois, on Friday last, in which, by the caving in of a mine, 
seventy men were imprisoned in one shaft, and very little 


hope is entertained that any of them escaped with their lives. 
Twothousand men were ready at once to work as a rescuing 
party, but owing tothe peculiar nature of the accident but 
& few men can work at the same time, and it will be long be- 


fore excavations can discover the bodies of the victims. 
*—The medical Superintendent of the Inebriates’ Home, at 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y., has made his annual report. Five 
hundred and five patients have been treated in the Home 
during the year. The aggregate amount of money received 
from boarder patients was $52,375 against #19 784 of the 
previous year. There is a lack of acccmmodations for 
females of the better class, although applications are made 
constantly for such. ‘The oldest patient in the institu- 
tion is sixty-six years old, the youngest nineteen years old. 


—Mr. Salmi Morse, in spite of the threatening attitude of 
the law, is active in his preparations for the production of his 
much-discussed Passion play. Full-dress rehearsals bave 
been held in his transformed church edifice in Twenty-third 
street, and those who were present say the scenery and cos- 
tumes are in all respects admirable, beautiful, and true 
to history ; the music, generally, an echo of familiar church 
chorals; and the acting, as a rule, commonplace, lifeless, 
and without dramatic feeling. 

—The Chinese people are very ingenious, and their skill in 
dwarfing plants is well-known. It is said that the Chinese 
ladies wear in their bosoms little dwarf fir-trees, which by a 
carefully adjusted system of starvation have been reduced 
to the size of buttonhole flowers. These remain fresh and 
evergreen in their dwarf state for a number of years, aud thus 
are excellent symbols of the perpetuity of love, to express 
which they are used by the ladies of the highest rank in the 
Celestial Empire. 

—Disasters are reported in China and Japan. The island 
of Formosa has been visited with a series of earthquakes 
which has wrought great destruction to property and life. 
The small mountain Fatago, about fifty miles from Yoko- 
hama, transformed itself iuto an active volcano on the night 
of January 22, and deluged the neighboring villages with 
masses of rock and lava. The mountain has never before 
been known to be in a state of eruption, and this locality has 
not been visited by such volcanic disturbances since the fam- 
ous Fujiyama ceased to be active, 168 years ago. 


—On the afternoon of Friday, Feb. 16, the remains of Wag- 
ner, borne ina richly appointed casket, were conveyed in a 
gondola to the railway station, and there the train draped in 
mouruing proceeded to Bayreuth, crossing the Austrian and 
Bavarian frontiers unexamined, according to royal orJers. 
The funeral procession of gondolas in Venice that followed 
the body to the train is described as being very impressive. 
A singular but not unmeaning act is narrated of Madame 
Wagner,who cut off her long hair and placed some of it under 
the head of the deceased in the coffin. A cast of Wagner's 
features was taken and the body was embalmed. 


—A sad outcome of the great Star Route trials took place 
on Friday lastat Independence, Mo. Mrs. H. M. Vaile,the wife 
of one of the present defendants on trial at Washington, died 
under circumstances that clearly pointed to suicids. The 
Vailes’ position at Independence was the highest, and the 
home was of the happiest until Mr. Vaile was made a party 
to the government prosecution. From that time, Mrs. Vaile, 
who was considerably past the middle age and felt the dis- 
grace keenly, fell into a state of deep melancholy and de- 
pression which culminated in her death, on Friday last, from 
an excessive use of morphine. The case is a sad one, and 
throws new light on the evils resulting from political cor- 
ruptien. 

—‘ Brevity ia the soul of wit,” and it might be added, the 
soul also of reportorial efliciency, as witness the following 
item from the New York ‘‘ Commercial Advertiser”: ‘ ‘ How 
much shall I make of this ?’ asked the reporter of the city 
editor, referring to an attempt at burglary where the mid- 
night marauder was frightened away by the cries of a wo- 
man. ‘ Four words,’ laconically responded the news-handler. 
After studying the matter carefully the reporter condensed a 
half-columa account into ‘Woman yelled ; burglar pell- 
melled.’ ” It would be interesting to see a similarly condensed 
account by the same reporter of a wedding, a political 
meeting, or a funeral, although in respect of the latter it 
will be hard-to excel the already accepted lyric on an ab- 
breviated life: I. ‘‘Boy—gun; joy -fun. 11. Gun bust ; boy 
dust.” For vigor of thought and action, terseness of ex 
pression and picturesqueness of effect, this fairly rivals Many 
far greater poems, 
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Sunday Afternoon. 





RELIGION IN DAILY LIFE. 
THE ABBOT JOACHIM. 


N Y work is finished ; I am strong 
st In faith, and hope, and charity ; 
For | have written the things I see, 
The things that have been and shall be, 
Conscious of right, nor fearing wrong ; 
Because I am in love with Love, 
And the sole thing 1 hate is Hate ; 
For Hate is death ; and Love is life, 
A peace, a splendor from above ; 
And Hate a never-ending strife, 
A smoke, a blackness from the abyss 
Where unclean serpents coil and hiss! 
Love is the Holy Ghost within ; 
Hate the unpardonable sin ! 
Who preaches otherwise than this 
Betrays his Master with a kiss. 

Il. W. LONGFELLOW. 








A PRAYER 
FOR THE LORD'S DAY THIRD IN FEBRUARY. 


We beseech thee, O Lord! Hear the prayers of 
thy people, which we offer only in thy Son Christ 
Jesus : 

That we who might justly suffer for our offenses 
may mercifully be delivered for the glory of thy 
grace in Him, who of thee is made unto us salvation, 
and with the Father and the Spirit is glorified—one 
God—throughout all ages: Amen ! 








HOMESPUN RELIGION. 


| EAR in mind that, whatever the work is you have 
to do, that work is given you by God. Are youa 
shopmac? Well, behind your counter sell your goods, 
and do your work as if it were God’s work. Are you 
a lawyer? Well, work onin love to the great Law- 
giver, defend the right and defeat the wrong, remem- 
bering that your calling is divine. Are you a laborer? 
a plowman? a weaver? Well, steadily use your 
shovel, merrily drive your horses to the field, cheerily 
make your shuttle fly till the pattern stands out before 
you in the web, remembering that you are engaged in 
a heaven appointed task. You bave a Master in 
heaven. If it were so, would not all trickery disap- 
pear from trade, all quirks and quibbles from the law, 
all eye-service, all unfaithfulness, all discontent from 
the ranks of the laboring population! Depend upon 
it, we in general take too low a view of ourcalling. We 
look upon our labor as merely drudgery: well, it may 
be so, but it is a divine drudgery. While we work we 
are doing good, and everything that is good is God- 
like. Such a conception as this ennobles the meanest 
toil, and raises the poorest mechanic, the humblest 
tiller of the soil, into a servant of Almighty God. 

1 am afraid that some men—even good men—are dis- 
contented with their lot, and fancy that they sre piously 
and properly discontented. They think they could do 
God's work better if their lot had been different. They 
think, perhaps, that an occupation so menial as theirs 
cannot possibly be the work of God. How can the 
loom, they may say, be connected with religion? How 
can a man by breaking stones on the roadside be pro- 
moting the glory of God? The poor man wishes he 
were rich, just that he might employ his wealth in the 
promotion of piety. My dear friend, let me ask you: 
If liberality be the virtue of wealth, are there no vir- 
tues peculiar to poverty? And were it not better for 
you to cultivate the virtue of the station which God 
has assigned to you, than vainly to pine after another 
station, which never can be yours? The pious layman, 
perhaps, laments that his lips are sealed in silence, and 
that he cannot, as from the house-top, proclaim the 
praises of God; and accordingly he wishes he werea 
missionary, that he might publish to darkened idol- 
aters the glad tidings of salvation; or, at least, that he 
were a minister of the gospel, that from the pulpit he 
might fulminate the thunders of Sinai, or speak in the 
softly persuasive whispers that come from Calvary. 
My good friend, you err, not knowing the gospel. 
Your work is as divinely appointed as mine: and your 
duty is to do it; to do it religiously and well. I know 
that some people foolishly think that clergymen alone 
are the servants of God; that their calling alone is 
divine ; that they only, and such as they, promote the 
glory of God. My friends, I tell you that I believe 
that many a poor artizan who industriously and un- 
grumblingly plies his trade, that he may honestly sup- 
port a wife and family, or that he may keep an aged 
parent from the parish, s more effectually promoting 





God’s glory then many a pompous preacher of the 
Word. There is an eloquence in the pious resignation, 
the contented looks, the busy fingers of the one, which 
is not to be found in all the bombast of the other ; and 
no man of this kind can calculate the influence for 


‘| goodness and for God which he may exercise on society- 


I know nothing which has exercised a more per- 
nicious influence on religion than that unhappy di- 
vorce which has been effected between religious duty 
and the every-day duties of life. When a mother is 
faithfully tending herchildren, and making her hearth- 
stone cl:an and her fire burn bright, that everything 
may smile a welcome to her weary husband when 
he returns from his work, it is never dreamt that 
she is religiously employed. When a man works hard 
during the day, and returns to his family in the even- 
ing to make them all happy by his placid temper and 
quiet jokes and dandlings on his knee, the world does 
not think—perhaps he does not think himself—that 
there is religion in anything so common as this. Re- 
ligion is supposed to stand aloof from such familiar 
scenes. But to attend the church, to take the sacra- 
ment, to sing a psalm, tosay a prayer, is religion. Now 
God help this poor sinful world if religion consists 
only in these things and not also in the other. We 
have devotional feelings, and by all means let us give 
them exercise and utterance ; but have we not other feel- 
ings and other duties as certainly as these assigned us 
by Heaven? Why should wecount the one religious and 
nct also the other? Is religion to be shut up in the 
church, and not allowed to visit the house? Is she to 
attend us only when we sit at the Communion-table, 
and not also when we stand at our counter or sit at 
our desk? Why should we not think that everything 
we do is done religiously if it be done well? 

Rev. Joun Cunninouan, D. D. 








A LIVING RELIGION. 


HAVE noticed that the slender brook which car- 

ries the mill is more musical on Sunday than on 
any other day; because the mill stands still, and the 
brook, having nothing to do witb its water, gurgles 
over the rocks, and tlounders over the dam, and makes 
a thousand times more merry noise than on any other 
day. But Monday comes, and the gates are hoisted, 
and the mill runs, and the brook is not so musical; 
put the mill is more so. This mill did nothing on 
Sunday, and the brook is doing more on Monday than 
it did on Sunday. It played on Sunday, but it works 
on Monday. And Christians, as it were, play in the 
spirit, and have a holy jollity on Sunday. It is a holi. 
day for them. Nor would [ undervalue their experi- 
ence or joy. But I say that they are not so busy when 
they sing and pray and rejoice in the sanctuary as 
when, by the power of some moral emotion, they are 
combating temptation, and resisting pride, and over- 
coming selfishness, and building agein the kingdoms of 
this world with the holy stones of the New Jerusalem. 
Then, when piety costs; when it meané bearing, 
heroism, and achievement ; not then when it seeks joy, 
but when it seeks battle—then men are nearest to God, 
and most like Christ. When a man stands upon the 
deck, and at the bench, and by the forge, and in the 
furrow, and inthe colliery, then, if ever, if he has a life 
to live of true piety, is the time; and there at the post of 
duty is the place. For all the humblest avocations 
and employments are so arranged that, while they 
serve to support the actor, they do a hundred times as 
much for the community as they do for him that fol- 
lows them. It is unfortunate that our habits of 
thought have not been more Christianized, and that 
our phrase has not been converted, as well as the peo- 
ple who use it. For we are accustomed to speak of 
trades, various manual employments and professions, 
in their lowest relations. If we speak of the car- 
penter’s business, it is either as a toil or as a support; 
and these in their relative positions are not unworthy 
of consideration ; but that is not the whole, nor the 
half; that is the least part. What a man himself de- 
rives from the cunning craft that he pursues is not half 
so much as what he gives by it. 

The carpenter that builds a mansion, rearing it 
through the whole season, recelves a few thousand 
dollars, and is supposed to be well paid, and is himself 
satisfied. And men seem to think that is the whole 
that he has done. He has worked diligently during 
the summer ; he has earned his thousands to support 
his family ; and perhaps a thousand or two is laid up 
for the time to come. And what has he done? Earned 
his money? Yes, he has earned his money; but he 
has built a mansion in which a family shall be sheltered 
through a hundred years. He has built a temple where 
the old patriarch shall offer sacrifice and incexse of 
devotion in the presence of coming generations many. 
He has built the walls where social joy shall be. Here 
is the room that§grief shall fill with funeral, and here 
is the room that joy shall fill with wedding. Here is 
the room where children sha] sport through the live- 
long year. Here are the threads of life, dark or light, 





gold, and silver, or black, to be wrought out and 
woven together. And here, when he is dead, and his 
children die, his work stands, and is the home of peace 
and comfort and piety—the very temple of God. He 
built one, and ten, and twenty, and it may be a hun- 
dred of such dwellings; and he got what? A few 
pitiful thousands of dollars. And he gave what? He 
gave the community benefits, opportunities, instru- 
ments, influences. In his skill, in his mind, or incar. 
nated in timber or in metal, he gave to the community 
priceless gifts. And are we to take these precious in- 
wardnesses of men which are imbedded in their labor, 
and to think of them only in the poor, pitiful light of 
pelf, of what taey brought back to the pocket, and not 
of what, through them, the man brought back to the 
community ? 

Why, that old smitb, rugged himself, almost, as the 
storms he prepares to combat, hammers morning and 
night upon the links that form the chain which clasps 
the cable. It may be, as in the olden time, yet more 
ponderously, that he in the stithy works on the huge 
shank of the anchor; and when his summer’s work 
or winter’s toil is done, and it is sold for the ship, 
men ask him, ‘‘ What got you for your labor?” 

Nobody ever thinks of saying to him, ‘‘ You have 
worked a whole winter to make a gift ; what have you 
given tothe community?” What has he given? It may 
not be known for a longtime. On voyage after voyage 
the ship goes, and there lies his gift, useless and un- 
suspected. Some day, the ship bears back a thousand 
precious souls, among them mothers whose families 
are at home waiting for them to return; fathers, who 
cannot be spared from the neighborhood ; public men 
of signal service—the very salt of the times in which 
they live; heroes and patriots many. Then it is that 
the storm beats down and seeks to whelm them all in the 
sea, and to whelm the community in mourning. Then 
it is that, when every other effort has been made in 
vain, the anchor is thrown out. And now the storm 
rages with increased violence, as if it were yet more 
angry because it is thwarted. But the good black- 
smith’s work holds. Sinking far out of sight, and 
grappling the foundations of the earth, it will not let 
go. And we, for the first time, see the value of his 
gift. Every link has been properly welded; and, 
though the wind howls, and the sea wages a fierce and 
desperate battle, and the strain is tremendous, the 
storm passes by, and there rides the gallant ship safe! 
That is what he gave. He gave achain, an anchor, 
to the community, and salvation to the hundreds on 
board the ship, and joy and peace where the tidings 
come of souls saved from the remorseless deep, And 
yet, how many men think simply that he made an 
anchor, and got so many hundred dollars forit! He 
made an anchor, and saved a hundred lives. 


Henry Warp Berecuer. 








. THE HIGHER LAW.' 


By Lyman Apport. 


OTHING more strikingly illustrates the perver- 
sion of conscience which is produced by going 
on in the ways of sin, than the contempt and derision 
which were heaped upon the doctrine of the higher law 
by the advocates of slavery. That any Christian man, 
basing his faith on the Word of God, and claiming to 
render supreme allegiance to God, can doubt that there 
is a higher than human law, would pass credence, if 
history, and recent history, did not demonstrate the 
fact. There are multitudes of men—it would perhaps 
be safe to say a majority—who make the law of the 
community the law of their lives, and the conscience 
of the community their own conscience ; who hold it 
to be a maxim of practically higher sanction than the 
Ten Commandments, ‘‘ When you are in Rome do as 
the Romans do ;” whose lives are a perpetual practical 
denial of the Apostolic aphorism, ‘‘ We ought to obey 
God rather than man.” Let us take this text, and the 
incident which gave rise to it, for a consideration of the 
teaching of Scripture upon this general subject, of the 
relation of the individual conscience to the require- 
ments of the community. 

Human government and human society are as truly 
divinely ordained institutions as the family or the 
church. Every man is born into a social organism, 
and has no more right to abstract himself from it and 
live an isolated life, than has the branch to separate 
itself from the tree, or the planet to diverge from its 
orbit, and stray off into immensity. He must live with 
his fellow men; he is only one wheel in the great social 
mechanism—or rather, one cog of one wheel. Gov- 
ernment cannot exist, society cannot move along har- 
moniously, without a mutual spirit of obedience, in the 
broadest and largest sense of that term. Complaisance, 
yielding, a subordination of the individual judgment 
and taste to that of the community, are essential to 
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community of life. A practical acceptance of the 
Apostolic motto, ‘‘ Submit yourselves one to another,” 
is essential to the well-being of man, and the peaceful 
ordering of society. 

This is a broad, generic law. ‘‘The pow- 
ers that be are ordained of God;” and this, 
whether they are household powers, social powers, 
church powers, or political powers. There is 
no presumption that every law or requirement, 
whether of society, church or State, is inherently 
wise or right; but there is a strong presumption that 
itis to be obeyed until it can be bettered; and this 
presumption is strongest in the case of law in a free 
Republic, where law is the expression of the common 
judgment and the common conscience of the people. 

The chief duty, then, of every child is to obey his 
parents; of every member of society to yield to its 
ordinary social requirements; of every church mem- 
ber to comply with its iules and regulations; of every 
citizen to obey the laws of the State in which he lives. 
But these laws, whether they be in the family, soci- 
ety, the church, or the State, may be against the indi- 
vidual conscience. The Chinese parent may command 
the converted child to worship Joss; society may re- 
quire the total abstainer to join in drinking the health 
of a host; the church may impose the creed or the 
ritual against which the conscientious judgment of the 
individual revolts; the State may call upon the Quaker 
to bear arms in war; and thus not merely the opinion 
or taste of the individual, but his conscience, may be 
brought into collision with the judgment or even the 
conscience of the community or the family. What 
then? 

The answer of the Scriptures to this question is 
plainly submission, but not obedience. The individual is 
not even then to set the community at defiance by re- 
sistance ; neither is he to yield to the community by ac- 
quiescence. He is simply to disobey the law, act on his 
own conscience, and accept the consequences. Thus 
Daniel, forbidden to pray, raised no revolt against the 
palpably unjust decree, but prayed and bore the penalty. 
Thus the Apostles, forbidden to preach, organized no 
resistance to the palpably illegal decree of the Sanhe- 
drin—for freedom of speech was a constitutional right 
ifi the Jewish Commonwealth—but went on with their 
preaching and submitied to arrest and trial. Thus 
Jesus Christ himself, arrested, tried, convicted, and 
sentenced by proceedings which were as clearly in 
violation of the Jewish law as they were of universal 
justice, conquered by submission. Every man’s con- 
science must be his final judge. He must do what is 
right in his own eyes; he must obey the law as he 
reads it ; he must retain his own self-respect whatever 
else he loses. But this does not give him a right to 
impose his conscience on other men, nor to throw the 
household, the community, the church or the State 
into embroilment and anarchy by open resistance. 
The child must refuse to worship Joss, but must sub- 
mit to the unjust punishment of the irate father. The 
total abstainer must refuse to drink the wine and 
accept the scoffing of drinking society. The church 
member must hold his own fsith unyieldingly with- 
out making it a cause of offense in the church com- 
munion. The Quaker must refuse to bear arms, and 
consent to pay the fine or go to prison. 

The right of men to change the forms of govern- 
ment, the requirements of society, or the creeds of the 
church, either by peaceful measures or by open revo- 
lution, is not here involved. That right, though not 
perhaps asserted, is abundantly recognized by the 
course of Scripture. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE ANGEL OF DELIVERANCE. ACTS V., 17-32. 
By Emity Huntineron Mituer. 


HERE are a great many wonderful promises in the 

Bible for those who love and trust God. One 
promise is that he will give his angels charge concern- 
ing them, to keep them in all their ways ; so it may he, 
if our eyes were opened, we could always see some 
strong, beautiful angel guiding and guarding God’s 
children. But Jesus gave his disciples a still better 
promise, before he went away. He said he himself 
would be with them always, even to the end of the 
world. The disciples never forgot this, and when the 
chief priests shut them up in prison, for teaching 
about Jesus, they were not at all troubled. They could 
be happy even in prison, for they knew Jesus was 
with them, and though they did not know just what 
God would do for them, they knew it would be all 
right. 

The first thing God did for them was to send an 
angel to take them out of prison. No one saw when 
the angel came. The doors were locked, and soldiers 
standing on guard outside, while the prisoners were 
inside, and no one saw or heard anything. But in the 
morning, when the chief priests sent for the prisoners, 
there were the guards still watching, and the doors fast 
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locked, but no one in the prison. And up in the 
temple they found the Apostles, preaching and teach- 
ing just as they had done before. 

They had not gone away, or even tried to hide after 
the angel brought them out, because God had told 
them to go on teaching, and their motto always was 
‘* We ought to obey God.” They preached Jisus to 
the people, and when the chief priests sent and 
brought them into court they preached Jesus to them, 
and told them how they must be saved. But they did 
not want to be saved from their sins, and it made them 
very angry that everywhere they heard this name which 
they hated. They were so angry that they wanted to 
kiil the Apostles, but some of their number who were 
not so bad advised them to wait a little while, so they 
beat them cruelly, and let them go. Where do you 
think the angels were, that they did not save the 
Apostles from this cruel beating? And why did not 
the mighty Lord Jesus, who made the poor cripple 
walk when Peter asked him, and who every day healed 
so many people of their diseases, why did not he save 
and help bis children ? 

Does it seem as if he did not do anything for them ? 
He did not save them from the pain, but he gave them 
such brave, loving hearts, and such steadfast Christian 
courage, that they not only bore it patiently, but the 
story says that they even rejoiced that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for the sake of their 
master. Iam sure a great many people who looked 
on must have said, ‘‘ These men must certainly be 
taught and led and strengthened by God, to speak so 
wisely and endure so patiently.” 

Oace when cruel men were torturing a Christian to 
make him do wrong, they said to him, 

‘‘Why does not your God deliver you from our 
hands, if he is so strong as you say he is?” 

And the man answeted ; 

‘* We does deliver me from my very worst enemy; a 
coward heart that tempts me to deny and forsake‘him.” 

If you read this part of the story of the Apostles you 
will find that they had—Two kinds of hearers: those 
that saw their sins and repented and were forgiven, 
and those that saw their sins and were angry, and 
wanted to punish the Apostles for telling them about 
Jesus. Two kinds of rulers: those who put into 
prison and beat and threatened them, and One who 
brought out of prison, and gave strength and courage 
and gladness. Two commands: one from the chief 
priests, not to preach or to teach in the name of Jesus ; 
one from God through his angel, to goand speak to the 
people all the words of life which Jesus had taught him. 

Which did they choose to obey? Peter spoke for 
all the rest when he said: ‘‘ We ought to obey God 
rather than man.” 

It takes a great deal of courage to choose always to 
obey God, for though no one new forbids us to preach 
or to teach about Jesus, we may be tempted to be cow- 
ards in many other ways. God has not promised that 
we shall never be tempted, but he says that with every 
temptation he will provide a way of escape. Some- 
times it may be by sending his angel to take us right 
out of the hands of our enemies, and sometimes by 
giving us strength to be steadfast and brave in spite of 
them. There is always an angel of deliverance for 
those who say with Peter, ‘‘ We must obey God rather 
than map.” 








“IT HAVE SET BEFORE YOU BLESSING 
AND CURSING.” 


T seems one of the most cunning and frequent of 
-L_ self-deceptions to turn the heart away from the 
warnings of nature, and refuse to acknowledge any- 
thing in the fair scenes of the natural creation but 
beneficence. Men in general lean toward the light, 
so far as they contemplate such things at all, most of 
them passing ‘‘by on the other side,” either in mere 
plodding pursuit of their own work, irrespective of 
what good or evil is around them, or else by selfish 
gloom, or selfish delight, resulting from their own cir- 
cumstances at the moment. Of those who give them- 
selves to any true contemplation, the plurality, be- 
ing humble, gentle, and kindly hearted, look only in 
nature for-what is lovely and kind; partly, also, God 
gives the disposition to every healthy human mind in 
some degree to pass over or even harden itself against 
evil things, else the suffering would be too great to be 
borne ; and humble people, with a quiet trust that 
everything is for the best, do not fairly represent the 
facts to themselves, thinking them none of their busi- 
ness. So, what between hard-hearted people, thought- 
less people, busy people, humble people, and cheer- 
fully minded people; giddiness of youth, and preoccupa- 
tion of age; philosophies of faith, and cruelties of folly 
—priest and Levite, masquer and merchantman, all 
agreeing to keep their own side of the way—the evil 
that God sends to warn us gets to be forgotten, 
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and the evil that he sends to be mended by us gets 
left unmended. And then, because people shut 
their eyes to the dark indisputableness of the 
facts in front of them, their faith, such as it is, 
is shaken or uprooted by every darkness in what is 
revealed to them. In the present day it is not easy 
to find a well-meaning man among our more earnest 
thinkers who will not take upon himself to dispute 
the whole system of redemption, because he cannot 
unravel the mystery of the punishment of sin. Butcan 
he unravel the mystery of the punishment of No sin ? 
Can he entirely account for all that happens to a cab- 
horse? Has he ever looked fairly at the fate of one of 
those beasts as it is dying ; measured the work it has 
done, and the reward ithas got; put his hand upon the 
bloody wounds through which its bones are piercing, 
and so looked up to heaven with an entire understand- 
ing of heaven’s ways about the horse? Yet the horse 
is a fact—no dream—no revelation among’ the myrtle 
trees by night; and the dust it dies upon, and the dogs 
that eat it, are facts; and yonder happy person, whose 
the horse was till its kueces were broken over the 
hurdles, who had an immortal soul to begin with, and 
wealth and peace to help forward his immortality ; who 
has also devoted the powers of his soul, and body, 
antl wealth, and peace to the spoiling of houses, the 
corruption of the innocent, and the oppression of the 
poor—and has, at this actual moment of his prosperous 
life, as many curses waiting round about him in calm 
shadow, with their death’s eyes fixed upon him biding 
their time, as ever the poor cab-horse had launched at 
him in meaningless blasphemies, when his failing feet 
stumbled at the stones—this happy person shall have 
no stripes, shall have only the horse’s fate of annihi- 
lation ; or, if other things are indeed reserved for him, 
heaven’s kindness or omnipotence is to be doubtful 
therefore. 

We cannot reason of these things. But this I know, 
and this may by all men be known, that no good or 
lovely thing exists in this world without its correspond- 
ent darkness ; and that the universe presents itself 
continually to mankind under the stern aspeet of 
warning, or of choice, the good and the evil set on the 
right hand and the left. 

And in the mountain gloom, which weighs so 
strongly upon the human heart that in all time hith- 
erto the hill defiles have been either avoided in terror 
or inhabited in p°nance, there is but the fulfillment of 
the universal law, that where the beauty and wisdom 
of the Divine working are most manifested there 
are manifested most clearly the terror of God's wrath, 
and inevitableness of his power. 

Nor is this gloom less wonderful so far as it bears 
witness to human choice, even when the nature of 
good and evil is most definitely set before it. The 
trees of Paradise were fair; but our first parents hid 
themselves from God in the midst of the trees of the 
garden. The hills were ordained for the help of man; 
but instead of raising his eyes to the hills, from 
whence cometh his help, he does his idol sacrifice 
‘upon every high hill and under every green tree.” 
The mountain of the Lord’s house is established above 
the hills; but Nadab and Abihu shall see under his 
feet the body of heaven in his clearness, yet go down 
to kindle the censer against their own souls. And so 
to the end of time it will te; to the end that 
cry will still be heard along the Alpine winds, 
‘* Hear, oh ye mountains, the Lord’s controversy !’’ 
Still, their gulfs of thawless ice, and unretarded roar 
of tormented waves, and deathful falls of fruitless waste, 
and redeemed decay, must be the image of the souls of 
those who have chosen the darkness, and whose cry 
shall be to the mountains to fall on them, and to the 
hills to cover them ; and still, to the end of time, the 
clear waters of the unfailing springs, and the white 
pasture—lilies in their clothed multitude, and the 
abiding of the burning peaks in their nearness tothe 
opened heaven—shall be the types, and the blessings, of 
those who have chosen light, and of whom it is written, 
‘‘The mountains shall bring peace to the people, and 
the little hills, righteousness.” 








And this relationship which, by faith, uaites him 
and his believing people in such close and tender and 
holy fellowship, so unites them to each other that in 
whatever circumstances they meet, by signs secret 
to the unintiated and outer world, they recognize in 
each other the character and the claims of brethren. 
His skin may have a hue different from mine; bred 
for the market, he may be bought and sold like a 
cattle-beast ; he may be marked with the brand, 
loaded with the fetters, lashed with the whip, crushed 
with the sufferings of a slave; but if, with faith in 
Jesus, he lift his manacled hands and streaming eyes 
to that heaven where bondsmen are free, and, robed 
and throned, they stand before the throne of God, and 
share in the glory of his Son, slave though he be, sold 
though he be, trodden in the dust though he be, he 
and I are brothers.—{Dr. Guthrie, 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


The foreign dispatches of Wednesday morning 
brought us the news that Wagner, the greatest of mod- 
ern composers, died at Venice at four o’clock on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, February 13. Thus has passed 
away a man whose life in its relation to art was 
unique, and who, by his power and genius, has ex- 
erted an undying influence on the modern musical 
spirit and on that which is tocome. Wilhelm Richard 
Wagner was the youngest of seven children, and was 
born at Leipsic, on the 22d of May, 1813. His father, 
who was a police actuary, died six months after Rich- 
ard’s birth, and left him as a legacy a passion for the 
stage and acting. His mother married again, a 
certain Ludwig Geyer; an actor, painter, and author, 
who wished to make an artist of Richard, who 
declared decidedly that he had no talent for drawing. 
For music, however, he felt some liking, and in his 
autobiography records that on the day before his step- 
father died, Richard being then six years old, he was 
called into the adjoining room to play oversome of his 
childish pieces to the sick man whom ‘‘I heard gay in 
a faint voice to my mother, ‘ What if he should have 
a talent for music?’ And I remember I long imagined 
something would be made of me.” 

At nine years of age he entered the Dresden Kreuz- 
schule, where he was wont to see Weber pass frequent- 
ly on his way to rehearsals, perhaps of the very ‘‘ Der 
Freischiitz” overture which so delighted the young 
student that he applied himself valiantly to the study 
of the piano score, but unsuccessfully, and in later 
years he declares, referring to this incident, ‘‘I have 
never in my life learned to play the piano.” ‘‘In Mo- 
zarvs music I only liked the overture in the ‘Magic 
Flute ;? ‘Don Juan’ I disliked, because it had the 
Italian text under it; this seemed to me supremely 
ridiculous.” This is a most significant remark, as 
showing the tendency of his mind at even this early 
age to despise and combat the superficiality and 
meretriciousness of Italian music, a tendency which 
gathered strength with his growth, and in time be- 
came his life work. Not yet, though, was the moment 
arrived when he was to turn definitely to music as his 
mistress, for at this period bis mind was fascinated 
with the charm cf poetry, and in his zeal to write a 
tragedy after the true Shakespearean manner he worked | 
two years at a stupendous tragedy, in which forty-two 
persons died in the course of the piece, and he had to 
make them reappear as ghosts in order to finish the 
last acts. From schoo! at Dresden he returned to the 
school at Leipsic, where he first heard the music of 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont,” which turned him quickly and 
decidedly to the study of music. ‘‘ And thus from the 
union of Shakespeare and Beethoven arose the Wag- 
nerian music-drama—the worthy offspring of such il- 
lustrious parentage.” From this time on he studied 
diligently, makivg frequent efforis aticomposition, and 
succeeding in having an overture and a symphony 
played at a Genaud-haus concert, but without flatter- 
ing appreciation. His thoughts now turned to opera, 
at writing which he made several attempts in ‘‘ The 
Wedding,” ‘‘The Fairies,” ‘‘The Love-Veto,” pro- 
duced in 1833 at the Magdeburg theater, of which he 
was then director, but all proved unsuccessful, and to 
add to his burdens at this time be married an actress, 
Minna Plauer, who proved an uncovgenial companion, 
and brought upon them both much unhappiness. 
After scveral years of life passed as orchestral and 
theatrical director in various places, he went in 1839 
to Paris, by way of London, and here, in the three 
years passed in the gay metropolis, Wagner met per- 
haps with the hardest trials of his life. He struggled 
with poverty and want. He was obliged to subvert 
his genius to pander to the taste for that same I's_.an 
music which he was ultimately destined to ©verthrow, 
and upon which even then he was maf ‘xy his first at- 
tacks. 

These years in Paris saw ce birth of the now fam- 
ous ‘* Faust” overturc, iae completion of ‘‘ Rienzi,” 
and the poetry sud music of the ‘ Fiying Dutch- 
map,” the theme of which was the outgrowth of 
the occan voyage between Riga and London. Of 
the famous circle of musicians then in Paris, 
Meyerbeer was the only who appears to have lent 
a helping hand to the struggling young composer. 
It was at his recommendation that the Dresden opera 
house accepted the ‘‘ Rienzi” for performance, and 
the Berlin house the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman.” The money 
he had earned from musicai hack-work had furnished 
Wagner with means to return to Germany in time for 
the first representation of ‘ Itienzi,” at Dresden in 1842. 
He directed the work himself, and at the close of the 
first performance found himself famous, for, the 
“ Rienzi,” composed in the vein and spirit of the spec- 
tacular Meyerbeer school, although by no means an 
imitation of that master, had caught the popular ear. 
He received the post of director by royal appointment, 





and became the successor of Von Weber at the Royal 
Opera House in Berlin. Notwithstanding the sensation 
the ‘ Rienzi” had created, with its brilliant and gor- 
geous scenic and musical effects, Wagner, although 
the popular esteem was grateful to him, was not him- 
self satisfied, for the ‘‘ Rienzi” was composed in the 
conventional operatic style, with an adherence to the 
old models and traditions of operatic writing, and he 
had not conveyed in it his convictions as to the worth- 
lessness of these older methods, the aria, the duett, 
the chorus and the ensemble. This revelation of his 
attitude toward the Italian traditions, and the presenta- 
tion of his own conceptions and theories in their place, 
he succeeded in a measure in accomplishing in the 
fine performance of the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” a year lat- 
er, 1843, at Dresden, but so wedded to the old famil- 
iar school had become the popular musical taste that 
it utterly failed to comprehend in the slightest degree 
the new paths and discoveries in the field of music 
which were shown in this latest work of the young 
composer. It proved as total a failure as the *‘ Rienzi” 
had proved a success. 

After ‘‘Tannhauser” came the ‘‘ Maestersinger ” and 
‘*Lohengrin,” which, although finished in 1847, was 
not destined to be brought out till three years later, 
for, in 1848, with the political disturbances at their 
height, when ‘‘in Prussia the antagonism between 
the opinions of king and of people was so complete as 
to give assurance of a stubborn conflict,” Wagner was 
obliged to flee the country for the share he had taken 
in the popular demonstration against the monarchical 
power. 

This period of exile was passed by residence im vari- 
ous cities and was productive of the greater part of 
his purely literary work, which consists chiefly of expo- 
sitions of histheories of music, the relative functions of 
music and the drama, and their combination in opera. 
These works were the fruit of the years between 1848 
and the time of his reappearance in Paris in 1860, after 
a visit to Italy. During Wagner’s wanderings, the 
Abtké Liszt had taken up enthusiastically the cause of 
the exiled composer, and by producing ‘‘Tannhauser” 
and ‘‘ Lohengrin” at Weimar, had worked wonders 
towards assuring Wagner a more gracious reception 
in all musical and artistic circles. This generous ad- 
vocacy of Wagner by Liszt, which developed into a 
firm and lasting friendship, had its effect. In Paris 
specially the public assumed a more amiable attitude 
toward him, so that, on his reappearance in 1860, he 
prepared, with the aid of royal patronage, to produce 
‘“Tannhauser” at the Imperial Opera in the following 
year; buton the nights of its representation in February, 
1861, it was received with such astorm of disapprobation 
by the aristocratic members of the Paris Jockey Club, 
that, in spite of the Court approva), Wagner willingly 
withdrew his opera after the second night. A year of 
varying adventures followed, and in 1862 we find himin 
Vienna superintending the preparations for the pro- 
duction of his ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” of which we are 
told that after fifty rehearsals had been given, the 
opera, which was the first in which Wagner ignored 
completely the old methods, and allowed his own 
theories and fancies full sway, was pronounced im- 
practicable, and given up. Meanwhile he had been at 
work on his great Tetralogy, ‘‘ The Ring of the Nibe- 
lung,” which constituted in its four parts, with the 
elaborate schemes drawn up for its representation, the 
most stupendous artistic undertaking the world has 
ever known. Alone he could not hope to accomplish 
it, but the friend was at hand whose power and purse 
were to be at Wagner’s disposal. Louis II. succeeded 
his father Maximilian on the throne of Bavaria in 1864, 
and, a devotee to art and a friend to artists, Wagner 
in particular, the young king of men summoned the 
elder king of tones immediately to Munich, gave him 
« Villa, and made the realization of Wagner’s rosiest 
dreams merely a matter of time. 

Bayreuth was the spot chosen for the theater which 
was to embody Wagner’s ideas of theatrical architec- 
ture, and thither he removed and has since resided 
with his second wife, the daughter of Liszt and 
divorced wife of Von Biilow, the first Madame 
Wagner having died in 1866. The fruit of this 
close friendship with the king was the festival, 
production in 1876 of the ‘‘ Niebelung Drama” in its 
entirety, and with a perfection of detail which has 
never been equaled, not even by the second festiva) 
held last summer, which gave ‘‘ Parsifal ” to the world. 
Since the Bayreuth festival of 1876, Wagner’s life and 
work have been passed quietly and happily in hishome 
and among his friends. In the summer of 1882 he 
produced his last work, ‘‘ Parsifal,” which was des- 
cribed in these columns at the time, and with this cul- 
mination of his powers his life work ended; for, retir- 
ing to Venice, as was his wont, to escape the rigor of the 
northern winters and to recuperate from his arduous 
work, his seventy years having lessened his powers of 
resistance, he was overcome by sickness and death, 
and now his name has passed from the roll of the 
famous living to those of the famous dead. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any eubject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply eivhor 
throngh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


The National Temperance Society has published Dr. Patton’s book 
on Bible Wines, in a revised form; andin this edition the story is 
told that the late Rev. S. M. Isaacs—founder of the “* Jewlsh Mes- 
senger ’—said that the Jews never use fermented wine in their re- 
ligious observances, The statement (i.e. as to the fact of the use of 
such wine) being untrue, etc., (1) did Dr. Patton insert the Isaacs 
reference? (2) Where is the original or source to be found? 

AN INQUIRER. 

Our inquiry addressed to Mr. J. H. Stearns, Publishing 
Agent of the National Temperance Society, brings the an 
swer that ‘‘ Dr. Patton himself did all the revising that ever 
was done to the book, and he is responsible for the statement.” 
This fully meets the first question above. On the second 
question, Mr. Stearns gives as authority ‘‘a writer in the 
‘Herald of Health’’’; and says that ‘‘ Mr. G, E. Sickles had 
a similar statement from him (Dr. Patton, we presume) 
signed.” He adds: ‘‘I also heard him in a meeting of 
Methodist ministers make substantially the statement.” It 
occars to us to say thatif we had published astatement about 
Methodist usage, and were called on to substantiate its facts, 
we should not refer for our suthority to ‘‘a writer in the 
Herald” of any of the many things that are heralded, or to 
— we had heard a Congregationalist say ia a meeting of 

ews. 


Some ancient Eastern arms were some time ago sent to America, 
and the United States Government Jet them come in under a burden 
of duties at the rate of 45 per cent. Is it law or arbitration? Tur- 
key has the reputation of leading in such things ; mnst she give up 
the palm? I am curious to know what industry on earth the United 
States Government means to “ protect ” by discouraging the impor- 
tation of antiquities. 

The tariff provides for the admission of antiquities free of 
duty ; but, of course, the question early arose, what were 
“antiquities.” Opinions varied all the way from one hun- 
dred years to one thousand; but at last an arbitrary 
rule was established by the Treasury Department, uuder the 
influence of parties who were afraid that goods might be 
imported under the name of antiquities which would be of 
some practical use in modern life. As to what the United 
States Government ‘‘ m:ans to protect,” we confess our en- 
tire ignorance. But a tax of 45 per cent. on Eastern arms is 
certainly no more absurd than the tax of forty per cent. on 
foreign pictures, which the Tariff Commission proposes to 
establish, or the 25 per cent. on books in foreiga languages, 
which now exists. 


Will you under the head of Inquiring Friends state who originated 

the term ‘* Dough-face,” and what the circumstances that led to it ? 
INQUIRER, 

John Randolph, of Virginia, firet used the term, during 
the debate on the the question of the admission of Missouri, 
as a State, in 1820. Eighteen Northern men were induced 
to vote for a sort of compromise, by which the striking the 
prohibition of slavery out of the Missouri Bill was carried 
by 90 to 87. Randolph denounced the compromise as “a 
dirty bargain” and the eighteen Northern representatives as 
‘ dough-faces ”—plastic in the hands of expert demagogues. 


In your article on ** English Provincialism,” February 8, 1883, you 
say, “If an English critic is ignorant of the existence of the ablest 
and most thoroughly scientific critical account of his own literature 
that has appeared in this generation, what must be the condition o 
the people at large!” Will you be kind enough to give me the title 
author, and publisher of the “account” or work referred to? 

INQUIRER 

The work referred to is Mr. FE. U. Stedman’s “ Victorian 

Poets,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 








Books ant Authors. 


MARY RUSSEL MITFORD.* 

This entertaining book, composed of letters written 
to Miss Mitford, well fulfills the promise of the quota- 
tion on the title page, taken from a letter of her own, 
written to Mr. J. T. Fields: ‘‘ Whoever reads my let- 
ters—that is, the letters written to me—will find them 
interesting.” They are interesting, not only as pro- 
ductions of bright and clever people, but as they 
throw light in no small degree on Miss Mitford’s own 
character. Very few of them were written by the 
geniuses of her day and generation; few of them are 
remarkably strong or suggestive, but almost all came 
from people who lived for a purpose (usually a liter- 
ary one), and were in the habit not only of thinking 
but of writing down their thoughts, so that the letters 
generally bear traces of a cultivated literary style. 
Among the best of them are those written by Mrs. 
Browning before her marriage, and there are also 
some very entertaining ones from Miss Emily Jephson, 
Lady Franklin, Sir William Elford, and others. Rus- 
kin, Whittier, Harriet Martineau, and lesser lights 
from both sides of the Atlantic, are represented in 
more or less satisfactory fashion, and the book con- 
tains a tolerably voluminous correspondence from Mrs. 
8. C. Hall, Mra. Howitt, and others of that mild, but 
pleasant and useful stamp. What is very striking is 
the tone of adulation in which many of her correspoa- 
dents address Miss Mitford. It would have been hard 
work for some of them to have found stronger adjec- 





*The Friendships of Mary Russel Mitford. Edited by the Rev, 
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tives if they had been writing to Shakespeare or 
Dante, instead of the author of ‘‘ Our Village,” and 
‘‘Rienzi.” The earlier writers are also rather fond 
of hyperbole, and sentimental musings about 
‘¢Fancy’s children,” and ‘‘ flowers strewn along 
the desert pathway of life,” and this tendency 
of the time is abundantly shown in the names of 
the annuals and gift books that were the fashion- 
able publications then: ‘‘ Friendship’s Offering,” 
‘*Love’s Annual,” and the like ridiculous titles. The 
trail of the serpent of artificiality and cheap sentiment 
was over themall. In spite of all the flattery that she 
received, Miss Mitford continued to be wonderfully 
unspoiled and simple, though we suspect that a de- 
signing person could at any time have found the key 
to her favor by expressing a warm admiration for her 
dramatic works, the value of which she over-estimated 
as much as she probably under-valued the freshness 
and charm of her best work, ‘‘Our Village.” She 
found it hard to tolerate the new school of English 
writers who refused to model their style after Pope, 
and ignored ‘*The Spectator.” Dickens and Thacke- 
ray she could not like, and there are occasional allu- 
sions in the later parts of the book to new poets, who 
are tantalizingly nameless with whose productions 
and manners she cannot away. 


It is curious to the modern reader to note the free- 
dom with which the writers of that not remote time 
sent about their books, and challenged individual 
opinion and criticism upon them. The evil system of 
patronage to authors had not quite died out, and the 
field of work was much more narrow than it is now 
in these days of innumerable periodicals, so that it 
was much harder to lead an independent literary life 
than it is at present. The greater part of Miss Mit- 
ford’s life was one of toil and unselfish devotion toa 
selfish parent, and at its close she displayed a cheer- 
fulness and bright patience amid severe suffering that 
was wonderful to see. Her love for nature, for birds, 
and especially flowers, is too well known to need com- 
ment, but it is most charmingly illustrated by some of 
her own letters inserted in this volume. Her intellect 
was not of the broadest nor her genius of the greatest 
order, but her mind was observing, fresh, and vigor- 
ous, and she has made a delightful and lasting con- 
tribution to English literature in her sketches of ‘Our 
Village,” as well as left an unconscious memorial 
to purity and gentle dignity of life, by her own gracious 
and quiet existence in the little rose-embowered cot- 
tage at Three Mile Cross. 


The Synodof Elvira and Christian Lifein the Fourth Cent- 
ury. By A. W. W. Dale, A.M. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1882.) The Synod of Elvira is known chiefly by its canons. 
These relate to church order, Christian morals and discipline, 
and the relations of the church and the State. It throws light 
on the state of things in the southern territories of Spain in 
the beginning of the fourth century. So viewed it farnishes 
material for church historians, but is of no special interest to 
general readere. It involved no questions of theology, such 
as the Trinity or the person of Christ, and it is not often re- 
ferred to by church historians. Yet Mr. Dale thinks that it 
was much more important than is generally supposed, as 
containing the germinant principles of that union of church 
and State that was consummated under Constantine. It 
tended to make of the clergy a separate governing caste, 
and to subject them to bishops, and archbishops, and finally 
to a universal bishop. It did this by condemning even the 
married clergy to practical celibacy, and hastened on the 
final enforcement of celibacy, that made the clergy a sepa- 
rate caste, and the abolition of the original autotomy of the 
churches, which beyond dispute, as he affirms, were congre- 
gational and independent. A greater revolution cannot be 
conceived. It was effected by making the salvation of the 
soul to depend on the sacraments, and then putting the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments into the hands of a celibate 
hierarchy. Thus was the world enslaved to a priesthood, 
who at once became a ruling caste, with the keys of heaven 
and of hell. Mr. Dale insists much on the fact that Hosius, 
the ruling spirit and life of this synod, was the confidential 
adviser of Constantine, by whom the union of church and 
State was consummated. Viewed thus the importance of 
this council is greatly augmented, and it deserves a more thor- 
ough study by all who desire to penetrate the depths of the 
philosophy of history than it has ever received. No better 
guide to such a study can be found than this volume. It con- 
tains a thorough analysis and criticism of the canons, and 
a scholarly and philosophical view of the relations of the 
council to the great revolution that was consummated under 
Constantine. in his exhibition of the evil influence of asctt- 
icism, celibacy, and the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
given to a caste by the control of the sacramerts, are many 
striking illustrations of the positions of Dr. Sturtevant in 
his able work, the ‘‘ Keys of Sect.” But he does not see in 
what manner so radical an evil can be reformed. He admits 
and emphasizes the original congregationalism of the Apos- 
olic churches, and their entire freedom from a priestly caste, 
but seems to think that a consolidation of the churches under 
such a caste was needed to enable Christianity to fight the 
great battle that attended and followed the downfall of the 
Roman Empire. He isnot peculiar in this. But all such 
wisdom must be unlearned before the full power of Christian- 
ity will be revealed. 


Figures of the Past From the Leaves of Old Journals. By 





Josiah Quincy. [Boston: Roberts Brothers.) Many of the 
sketches contained in this column have already appeared in 
the ‘‘ Independent ” and elsewhere, but they lose nothing of 
their value on that account. A more charming and enter- 
taining volume has not appeared these many months, nor one 
worthier of preservation as a picture of old-time ways and 
people. Mr. Quincy had rare opportunities of knowing the 
best men of his time, and he had the education, the social 
training, and the personal aptitude to make the most of them. 
John Adams, Lafayette, Webster, Randolph, and a host of 
other celebrities, reappear in these pages, and move before 
the mind of the reader in the most natural attitudes. The 
earlier society of the country had an individuality and a 
pictureequeness which is fast escaping in the complexity 
and hurry of to-day. The change is not wholly to be re- 
gretted, but like every other change it involves the loss of 
excellent things. Mr. Quincy gives us much of personal dis- 
closure without any gossip, and much of intimate insight 
without any sacrifice of privacy. His style is admirably 
clear and entertaining, with many touches of a charming 
old-fashioned humor. His book finds its best accompani- 
ment in a leisurely evening, slippers, and an open fre, but it 
has also historic interest and value. 


Webster. An Ode—1782-1852. (New York: Chas. Seribner’s 
Sons.) In this poem Dr. Wilkinson has embodied a large and 
fine conception of Webster in his relations to the nation and 
the age. The conception is in itself poetic, and it is worked 
out with skill, variety of form and real power. Asa whole, the 
poem is impressive ; it has something of the largeness which 
belongsto the theme. It shows, however, traces of construc- 
tion, elaboration and study ; lacks spontaneity, musicalness 
—the singing quality; it is the product of astrong, clear, 
and vigorous mind, possessing a power of poetical concep- 
tion and, by acquirement, some metrical skill, but lacking in 
the ease and fluency and glow of imagination which are the 
attributes of the highest poetic faculty. More than half the 
volume is occupied with notes which discuss the various 
phases of Webster’s character—social, political, and re- 
ligious. These notes constitute a very valuable contribution 
to American history, and ought not to be left merely in this 
form. Dr. Wilkinson, with his general knowledge of the 
subject, and with the ample memoranda which he has evi- 
dently gathered, could prepare a monograph on Daniel Web- 
ster which would be a real and valuable addition to popular 
American history. Why should he not do this? 


The Jews of Barnow. By Emil Carl Franzos. (New York; 
D. Appleton & Co.) The sketches included in this volume 
have excited wide attention in Europe, have been translated 
into a number of languages, and have been reproduced into a 
number of different editions. They present the most vivid 
and faithful picture of Jewish life ‘in the ghettoes of the 
Polish cities that has ever been given to the world, and they 
are fairly representative of the life of the great body of the 
Jews scattered throughout Continental Europe. Thestories, 
witha single exception, are painful, pathetic, and even 
tragic; a sad monotone of despair runs through them all, 
The life they portray is hard and repulsive to the last degree, 
but it is essentially true; the inflexible dogmatism, arro- 
gance, and religious conventionalism, which have been the 
bane of Jewish life in all ages, are faithfully and tragically 
portrayed by Franzos. Some of the incidents narrated in 
these pages would be incredible in this age if they were not 
known to be true. But one cannot help feeling through all 
the sad recital that this race is not wholly responsible for its 
moral and mental deformities, and that, as has been said, 
‘*every nation has the Jew which it deserves.” 

Mrs. Lorimer ; a Sketch in Black and White. By Lucas 
Malet. (New York: D. Appleton « Co.) This is understood 
to be a first novel. If so, it is a work of unusual interest 
and promise. It isan uuconventional story treated in an 
unconventional way. Itis, in a word, the story of a widow 
whose love for her husband defines itself as the controlling 
passion of her life only when she is receiving the proposal 
for asecond marriage. The book is notable not only for 
clear characterization, but for a certain freshness and vivac- 
ity of description which make the mere reading of it a very 
agreeable occupation. The picture of life in an English 
country rectory is admirably drawn, and is, on the whole, 
the best thingin the book. The etory must take its place 
as one of the cleverest of recent novels, and it holds out a 
promise of ample and genuine power hereafter. 


The Religions of the Ancient World. By George Rawlinson. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This little book is 
the outgrowth of lectures delivered in the University of Ox- 
ford, and describes succinctly but clearly the religious systems 
of the ancient Egyptians, the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
the ancient Iranians, the early Sanskrit Indians, 
the Pheenicians and Carthaginians, the Etruscans, 
the Greeks, and the Romans. It differs widely from 
most books of the day on the subject, because it pro- 
pounds no theory or philosophy of religion, but concerns it- 
self entirely with the presentation of facts. Professor Raw- 
linson's qualifications for such a work are well known; he 
adds to very ample knowledge a clear and attractive style. 
This little book will admirably serve the purposes of an ac- 
curate and trustworthy compendium of a perplexing subject. 


Selections from the Writings of H. P. Liddon, D.D. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) This little book contains 
twenty-two carefully chosen extracts from Canon Liddon’s 
previously published ‘* University Sermons,” ‘ Divinity of 
our Lord,” and ‘‘Some Elements of Religion.” The selec- 
tions comprise suggestive thoughts upon the A B C of Chris- 
tian faith. The book is not an apology, but it puts in simple 
nervous English the saving |truths of the gospel which are 
not of to-day nor of yesterday, which for centuries have 
furnished the bread and wine of daily sustenance to famished 
men, before the unsupported statement of which the tower 
of error must finally fall as the walls of Jericho fell at the 
blast of Joshua's trumpets.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—‘* The Continent” is now issuing monthly parts made up 
from its regular weekly numbers. 

—Wolfgang von Goethe, the grandson of the poet, has 
just died at Leipsig at the age of sixty-three. 

—The ‘‘Critic” of Feb. 17, contains an article on Haw 
thorne’s opportunities of studying character. 

—Henry Holt & Co. will shortly publish a translation of 
of Firdusi'’s great poem ‘‘ The Epic of the Kings."’ 

—Lee & Shepard are about to publish a book by the Rey. 
Charles F. Thwing, entitled ‘‘The Best Books and the Best 
Use of Them.” 

—Dr. Holmes is the subject of a biographical work pre- 
pared by W. 8. Kennedy and shortly to be published by 8. 
E. Casino & Co. of Boston. 

—Any reader of this paper, who wishes to exchange one 
book for another, may make known his wants, free of 
charge, in the columns of the ‘* Critic.” 

—Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. J. A. Symonds, and Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson are preparing articles on ‘* Byways of Book Llurc- 
trations’’ for Messrs. Cassell’s ‘* Magazine of Art.”’ 

—A work of considerable interest will be the ‘‘ Life, Let 
ters, and Literary Remains of Lord Lytton,” now in prepa- 
ration at the hands of his son, the present Earl of Lytton. 

—Mrs. Bray, au English writer of a former generation, the 
friend of Southey and of cther old-time men of letters, 
recently died in England at the great age of ninety-two. 

—Mr. Rolfe will omit from the edition of Shakespeare's 
plays which are in course of publication by Harper & Bros. 
“Titus Andronicus,” and include ‘‘The Two Noble Kins- 
men.” 

— A ‘‘ Comparison of all Theologies,” ‘by the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, being {Lowell lectures supplementary to his 
‘* Ten Great Religions,” will be published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 

—‘''Longman’s Magazine” (International News Co.) is 
making a pluce for itself by virtue of its intrinsic excellence 
and popular interest. Every number contaius notably good 
literary work, 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce the ‘‘ Autobiography 
of Thurlow Weed,” edited by his daughter, and a ‘‘ Memoir 
of Thurlow Weed” by Thurlow Weed Barnes, the grandson 
of the politician. 

—Fast on the announcement of Dore's illustrations of 
‘The Raven” from the Harpers, comes the news that E. P. 
Dutton & Co. are preparing an edition of the poem illustrated 
and engraved under direction of Mr. Geo. Andrews. 

—Houghton, Miffiin & Co. have issued two more volumes 
of the Riverside edition of Hawthorne ; one containing ‘‘ The 
House of Seven Gables,” ‘‘The Snow Image,” and other 
tales; and the other, ‘‘The Wonder Book,” ‘* Tanglewood 
Tales,”’ ete. 

—‘*The Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley,” by his 
brother-in-law, Dean Bradley, shortly to be published by 
Scribner, will find a host of readers, and will probably prove 
a charming book. Dean Stanley was one of the most attract- 
ive men of his time. 

—‘*The Modern Age,” published at Buffalo, is very at- 
tractive to the eye, with its taking cover and its broad doubie 
columns. It islargely an eclectic, made up of selections from 
the foreign periodicals or of translations, and the matter is 
of a very popular character. 

—Roberts Bros., Estes & Lauriat, and J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. announce new editions of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy.” These are 
fortunate times for Gray. Mr. Gosse’s biography was all 
Gray could have asked for, and has done much to reawaken 
interest in him and his work. 

—The Rev. W. H. Milburn, the eloquent blind preacher, is 
now delivering a course of eight lectures at Chickering Hall, 
on Monday and Thursday mornings at eleven o’clock, on the 
‘Great Orators.” Mr. Milburn’s reputation as an orator 
ought to secure the finest audiences. 

—The February number of ‘Outing’’ contains @ sym- 
posium on the preservation of Niagara Falls, in which a num- 
ber of distinguished people appear in behalf of that much 
endangered cataract. The same number contains the first 
part of a story by Eliot McCormick, entitled ‘*‘ At Barbison.”’ 

—The March ‘‘ Century” contains a biographical sketch 
of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, by his son, Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon, of Norwich, Conn., and two illustrated historical 
papers, ‘‘ The Migrations of American Colonists,” by Dr. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, and ‘*The End of Foreign Dominion in 
Louisiana,"’ by George W. Cable. 

— Fords, Howard & Hulbert have just published Julian 
Hawthorne's novel, ‘‘ Dust,” and they will shortly bring out 
a manual for students and readers by John C. Van Dyke, 
entitled ‘‘ Books, and How to Use Them.” Major Williams's 
** Bullet and Shell; or, War as the Soldier Saw It,” published 
by the same firm, is one of the successes of the season. 

—Dr. Holmes is just now enjoying a delightful rejuvenes- 
cence of his earlier fame ina flood of complimentary notices 
in current literature, and in the republication in handsome 
forms of his works. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just 
added ‘‘ The Poet at the Breakfast Table” to their new and 
very handsome edition of these perennially fresh and charm- 
ing books. Dr. Helmes promises to be, like Emerson, the 
contemporary of his own unwasted prime. 

—A. C. Armstrong & Co. make an announcement which 
will be read with interest by the great constituency of cult- 
ured and thoughtful people who value the large minded 
and comprehensive thought of the late Dean Stanley. They 
are about to issue a new and revised edition of the work 
which many consider his masterpiece, ‘‘ The Sinai and Pales- 
tine ; in Connection with their History.”” A very valuable 
feature of the edition will be new and finely printed maps 
and plans, which will greatly aid the student in following the 
geography and history of which the fascinating pen of Dean 
Stanley treats. The book will be a large octavo, and will he 
sold at $2.50. The same house will shortly issue a new 
edition of the perennially fresh ‘‘ Widow Bedott Papers.” 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

[The receipt of ail new publications delivered at 
he Editorial Rooms of thia paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue, Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
moission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.) 


E. P. Durton & Co., N. Y. 
“A Brief History of the Christian Church.” By 
W. A. Leonard. 
Forps, Howarp, & HuLBERT, N.Y. 
** Dust.” 
Harver & Broturnrs, New York. 
Edited, with notes, by 


By Juliax. Hawthorre. 


**Two Noble Kinsmen.” 
Wm. Rolfe. 
* Pericles, Prince of Tyre.” 
by Wm. Rolfe. 
** Hayden’s Dictionary of Dates.” Fifth edition. 
‘A History of Latin Literature. By Geo. Augus- 
tus Simcox. 
Franklin Square Library. 
* James and Philip Van Arteveld.”’ 
Hutton. 
* Bid Me Discourse.” By Mary Cecil Hay. 
HovestTor, Mirruin & Co., Boston. 
* A Wonder Book” and ‘Tanglewood Tales.” By 
Nathanie! Hawthorne. 
** House of Seven Gables ” 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
D. Loturor & Co., Boston. 
** Old Ocean.” By Ernest Ingersoll. 
** Mary Barton Abroad.” By Pansy. 
MACMILLAN & ©o., N. Y. 
“The Marriage in Cana of Galilee.” 
Macmillan, 
* The Acte of the Aposties.””,. By Prof. Lumby. 
**Hand)ook of Vertebrate Dissection.” By 
Harwell Martin and William Noale. 
“Tbe Galilean Gospel.’ By Alexander Balmain 
Brace. 


Edited, with notes, 


By James 
and ‘* Snow Image.” 


By Hugh 


A. D. F. Rannotru & Co., N.Y. 
* Ben Bsigatbcots.:’ By Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal. 
Cas, SCRIBNER’s Sons, N. Y. 
**An Honorable Surrender.” By Mary Adams. 
**Dorner on the Future State.” By Newman 
Smyth. 
**On the Desert.” By Henry M. Field. 
MAGAZINES, 
Magazine of Art, Harper’a Magazine, Contempc- 
rary Review, Nineteenth Century, Atlantic Month- 
ly, Catholic World, Lippincott’s Magazine. 


NEW PUBLICA TIONS. 


‘Standard Text Books 


NATURAL SCIENCE, 


BOTANY. 


By Prorgssor Asa Gray, oF HaRvarp. 


HOW PLANTS BEHAVE. How they move, 
climb, employ insects to work for them, etc. Beau- 
tifullv illustrated, and printed oa fine paper. 


HOW PLANTS GROW, A simple introduc- 
tion to Structural Botany ; with a Popular Flora. 
Tilustrated by more than 300 engravings 232 pages, 
small quarto. 


Thia book, in connection with the ‘‘School and 
Field Book, ou »plies a complete course in Botany 
for Common Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. 


LESSONS IN BOTANY, and Vegetable 
Physiology, to which is added a copious Glossary. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, 236 pages. 


SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK OF BOT. 

NY- A popular and comprehensive f#chool 
Book, adapted to Sean and advanced classes. 
8yo, cloth, 621 pag 


This book, in connection with ‘*How Plants 
Grow,” supplies a complete course in Botany for 
Common Schoola, Acade mies, and Seminaries. 


MANUAL OF BOTANY. Arrangedaccording 
to the natural system, and containing 20 pistes, il- 
lustrating the Sedges, Grasses. Ferns, ¢ th 
edition. EKighthissue. Cloth, vo, 700 pages. 


THE SAME, bound with ‘‘ The Lessons.” 


GRAY’S NEW STRUCTURAL AND SYS- 
TKMATIC BOTANY. An introduction to struc- 
tural and Systematic Botany and Vegetable Physi- 

ology, being the szth and revised edition of the 
Botanical Text-book, entirely rewritten and greatly 
extended. Illustrated by numerous wood cuts. 
Cloth, 8vo, 442 pages. 


GEOLOGY. 


By Pror. James D. Dana, oF Yate. 


GEOLOGICAL STORY BRIEFLY TOLD. 
An introduction to Geology, for the general reader 
aad for beginners in the Science. 1 vol., 











12mo, 275 


pages. Profuseiy illustrated and handsomely 
bound. 

THE TEXT- BOOK OF GEzoieerx 
Designed for Schools and Academies. Revised edi- 


tion. Oloth, faly illustrated, 350 pages, 

MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. Thoroughly re- 
vised, much enlarged and almost wholly rewritten. 
Treating of the ag ane the Science. wi.h 
special reference to American Geological History, 
for the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of 
Science. Illustrated by a Chart of the Worid, and 
over one momee fizures, mostly from American 
sources, 1 vol.. #vo, about #50 pages. 

*,* The above are omen for sale by booksellere, 
but when not thus obtainab » they may _be had di 
rect from us. Descriptive circulars and pices 3 


Specially low rates will be made where first va 
plies are desired for introduction, 


IISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & 60. 


Pus.isHers oF ScHoou Books, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York, 





Charles Senbners Sans 


Have Now Ready. 
J. 


On the Desert, With a Brief Review of 
Recent Events in Egypt. By Rev. Henry M, 
Field, D.D., author of ** From the Lakes of Kil- 
Jarney to the Golden Horn,” and ** From Egypt 
to Japan.” 1 vol., crown Syo, with a map, $2. 
This volume is the account of a journey in the 

track of the Israelites along the Red a , aaaoee. the 

peaks of Sinai, through the Dese.t o Wander- 
ing, and up to the Promised Land. Al of Dr. Fieid’s 
powers of Observation and descr!ption are brought 
into play, and his book will undoubtedly prove the 
most delightful populist narrative of travels 1n the 
desert of Mount Sinai that has ever been written. 
Of Dr. Field's last volume of travels it was said by 

a high authority, ‘‘I have never, within anyth.ne 

like the same Ne seen 80 much said of Evypt, or 

80 wisely orso wel Much as : have read about 

Ecypt—many volumes, indeed—I have found some 

of these descriptions more graphic, more realistic, 

than I have ever met or expect to meet elsewhere.”’ 
Il. 
Newman Smyth's Reply to Joseph Cock. 


Dorner on the Future State. Being 
a Translation of the Section of his System of 
Christian Doctrine, comprising the Doctrine of 
the Last Things. With an introduction and notes, 
By Newman Smyth, D.D., author of ** Old Faiths 
in New Light,” ** The Orthodox Theology of To- 
day,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


This is a faithful translation of that part of Dr. 
Dorner’e ‘‘System of Christian Doctrine " which re- 
lates to the future —- of the soul; with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Dr Newman Smyth. The 

obj-ct of the book is to sst forth clearly and accuratc- 
ly the views of the wreat German Theologian on a 
subject of the highest interest and importance, 
wherein be has been strangely misrepresented In 
this country, and particularly ths Rev. Joseph 
Cook in his recent lectures on Future yt ay 


Ill. 


An Honorable Surrender, By Mary 
Adims. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


**An Honorable Surrender” is a love etory ofa 
very fresh and urconventional type. presents 
tome situations that have sn unusual! interest, from 
their originality and piquancy, as well as from the 
brightuess and literary finish of the narrative, and 
the author exhibits a keenness of insight into char- 
acter very unusual in a first novel. 


Ready Saturday, February 24th, 
5 Vv. 

Ice-Pack and Tundra. AnAccount of 
the Search for the Jeannette and a Sledge Jour- 
ney through Siberia. By William H. Wilder, 
correspondent of the New York Herald with 
the Rodgers Search Expedition; author of 
“Schwatka’s Search.” 1 vol., Svo,, with maps 
and illustrations, $4, 


Mr. Gilder’s book is an account of the voyage of 
the Rodgers, her discoveries and destruction: with 
the thrilling rersonal narrative of his own solitary 
and perilous —- through the Siberian wastes. 
The whole story of the /eannettz is given_from its 
papers anc the accounts of survivors. It wi! be 
= that the volume pcssesses an extraordinary 
nterest. 


v. 

Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, !ate Dean of Westminster. Three 
lectures deliverd in Edinburgh, in November, 
1882. By George Granville Bradley, D D., Dean 
of Westminster, Honorary Fellow of University 
Coilege, Oxford, 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


These recollections, written down by his successor 


and jife long friend, and covering the whole course 
of Stanley's life, make up so fine and sympathetic a 
ticture of the man, that even if a mere ambitious 
biography appears later, these reminiscences wil 
referred toit by many. The accounts of Stan'ey'’s 
hfe at Rugby and Oxford, and of his early man- 
hood, have a special attraction. 


JUST PUBLISHED; 
VI. 

Final Causes. By Paui Janet, Member of 
the French Academy. Translxted from the Sec- 
ond French Edition’ With a Preface by Pro- 
fessor Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., Svo, 
$2.50. 

Vil. 

The Religions of the Ancient 
World, including Egypt, Assyria, and Baby- 
lonia, Persia, India, Pheenicia, Etruria, Greece, 


Rome. By George Rawlinson, M.A. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1. Uniform with “The Origin of Na- 
tions.” 


Vill. 

Short Studies on Creat Subjects. 
By James Anthony Fronde, M.A. Fourvn Series, 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.50, 

1X. ; 

Energy, Efficient and Final Cause 
(Philosopiic Series No. 11.) By James McUosh, 
D.D., LL.D, 1 vol, 12mo, paper, 50 cts. 

xX. 

Socrates: Being 4 translation of the Apology, 
Crito, and parts of the Phedo of Plato. Con- 
taining the Defense of Socrates, his last Teach. 
ings, and his Thoughts on Immortality and the 
Future State of the Soul, An Introduction by 
Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University, 
1 vol. 12mo. A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 

r, 50 cents. 
paper, XL 

Bibliotheca Thoologica. A Select and 
Classified Bibliography of ‘lneology and General 
Religious Literature, By John F, Hurst, D.D., 
LL.D, 1 vol. Svo, $3.00. 





*,* These books are for eale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 & 745 BROADWAY, New York. 


D. APPLETON 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED; 


Landmarks of English Litera- 
ture. 


By Henry J. Nicouu. 
Price, $1.75, 
** Tbe plan adopted in th's book has been to deal | 


solely with the very greatest names in the several 
departments of English literature—with those writ 


12mo0, vellam cloth. 


| Marechal Niel and Jacceminot roses; or & 


| 





ers whose works are among the most imperishable | 


glories of Britain, and wth whom it is a diserace | 
for even tbe busiest to remain uns acquainted.’ 
(From Preface. 


** We can warm'y recommend this excelleut man- 
ual,”"—[st. Janies’s Gazette. 


il. 


The Science of Politics. 


By SueL_pvon Amos, M. A., author of * The 
Science of Law,” etc. * International Scien- 
tific Series.” 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


Contenta: Obapter I. Nature and limits ot the 
&c ence of Po! ities : ; IL. Political Terms ; III. Polit i- 
cal Reasoning: 1V. ‘Lhe Ge soraphicat Area of Modern 
Politics; V. The Primary Elements of Political Lite 
and Action; VI Constitutions; VII. Local Govern- 
ment; VIII. The Gov ——— of De spendencies; IX. 
Foreivn Relations; X. vince of Government; 
XI_ Revolution in pon “XI. Kightand Wrong in 
Politics. 

Til. 


The Parchment Series. 


New Volumes as Follows: 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Joux Kesue. 
Printed in red and black, with a Portrait of the 


Author, from Mr. G. Richmond’s drawing. | 


Vellum, gilt top. Price, $1 50, 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Titomas 
4 Kemris. A Revised Transiation. With a 
Frontispiece on India paper, from a Design by 


W. B. Richmond. Vellum, gilt top. Price, 
$1.25. 
THE PARCHMENT SHAKSPERE. Volume 


four. Vellum, gilt top. Price, $1.25 per volume 


*.° THe PARCHMENT Serres ‘‘deseryes loving 
conservation by all who prize the rare arts of excel- 
lent typography and paper-making.”—{ Vanity Yair. 


IV. 


Hygiene for Girls, 


By Irnen £us P, Davis, M.D. 16mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 


**Many a woman whose childhood was bright with 
promise endures an after-life of misery because, 
through a fa'se delicacy, she remained ignorant of 
he h bysical nature and requirements, although on 
ali other subjects she may be well- informed: and 80 
at length she goes to her grave mourning the hard 
fate that has made existence a burden, and perhaps 
wondering to what end she was born, when a little 
knowledge at the proper time would have shown her 
how to easily avoid those evils that have made her 
life a wretched failure,"—{From Introduction, 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of prices. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, &2& Bond Street, New York. 





_ ° 7’ ° 

The Russian Empire. 

HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

By Joun Grppie, F. R. G. 8, author of ** Lake 
Regions in Central Africa,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
beveled, with maps, $2.00. 

Mr. Geddie has added with so much painstaking 
and skill to his own personal observations the infor- 
mation gathered from many authentic sources, - 
(The Congregationalist, Boston. 

The writer has thrown over its pages a charm far 
above that of romance.—[V. Y. Observe 

The writer telis his story with remarkable vivid- 
ness and picturesque power.—{ T'he Christian Union. 

It is presented in a pleasant sty!e, and the volume 
is one which will supply a real want.—{7’he Church 
man, New York. 

His book is well supplied with ees. It has, too, a 

good index.—[ The Advance, Chicago 

Mr. Geddie describes the ecuntry yim | piater- 
eequeness and force.—[ Boston Sunday Glob 

Mr. Geddie’s book is a valuable caniinten to 
Ruasian history sequent down to the present day.— 
The Dial, Chicago. 

*,.* For sale by the principal op or will be 
forwarded, post-paid, on receipt of p 


THOMAS NELSON & “SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New York. 


For Easter Sunday 


The Gates of Day. .—A new and superior 

Service with appropriat’s Scripture s:lections. 

: dome be mel for the occasion by Rev. 
WRY. pages. 





“Paes. $4.00 per 100; 5 cents by mail. 


Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual No. 7. 


A fine collection of Carols by favorite anthors. 8 pp. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; 6 cents by mail. 





A full Catalogue of Easter Carols, Services, and 
Anthems sent on request. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph st: 
wmaiupar® |" uniered™ 








“Of the three hundred give but three.” 


| 





& C0. The Finest Cards ever Issued 


A beautiful BASKET of FLOWERS-— 
AS. 
KET of FRULT—Peavhes, Plums, Grapes aud 
*. Jherrics—yery natural and from origiual designs. 

Full size. Mailed on recsipt of 9 cents each, or 15 
cents the pair, ip stamps. Mention this paper. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 
108 and 110 Wcoster St., N.Y. 





A MILUL ON A WEEK! 


TO THE BUSINESS PUBLIC —The subjoined 
table shows the total circulation of the several edi- 


| tions of THE SUN for 1882, as compared with the 


corresponding figures of the preceding pear: 


1882 1881. 
DAILY, 44,678,656 | DAILY, .39,701,161 
SUNDAY, %7,414,114/8UND:Y, 7,037.604 
WEEKLY, 3,443,260] WEEKLY, 3,498,104 








Total, 55,536,030] Total, 50,236,919 
Five million more SUNS were bought and read in 


1882 than in i881. The average circulation of the 
severa! editions during the whole of the past year was, 








W EEKLY.. 

THESUN has adv ecticiog enace ‘to sell. From its 
compact form an advertisement in THE SUN is more 
readily seen then in the blanket sheets, hence a few 

jines fn its columns will serve to attract the widest 
attention. A five-line advertisement in THE SUN, 
costing only two dollars, reaches over half a million 
readers. ‘This is — etiopably the cheapest and 
nost efficient mode of attaining puvlicity and pro- 
curing customers anywhere obtainable. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 

In Daily and Sunday Editions the price of adver- 
tising is Forty Cents per Agate Line. Large ty 
Kuhty Cents. Reading Notices One Dollar and Fi 
Cents on third page, and ‘T'wo Dollars — Fifty Gente 
on first and second paces per Agate lin 

In Weekly Edition the price is Fifty ‘Gente per line 
of Awate space, without extra charge for large ty 
For preferred positions Seventy-five Cents to m0 
Dollars per line. 

THE SUN, 166, 168,and 170 NASSAU ST.,N.Y.CITY 


School Music! 
NOWHERE ELSE 


than in the establishment of OLttver Ditson & Co. 
are published so large, so useful, 80 varied, 80 brill- 
iant and every way satisfactory a set of MUSIC 
BUOKS for 


Schools, Seminaries, 
Academies, Colleges. 


We bere mention, as among hundreds of others. 
onr SONG BELLS, 50 cts:, for Common Schools, 
by L_ VU. Emerson, as a vreat favorite, and one that 
may be unive raally used. The older books, ¢ GOLD. 
ROBIN, 50 cts., by Perki ERRY 
CHLYWES, 50'cts., by Emerson, and ‘others, es a 
pag - putation ald are always in demand. Send 

or lists : 


The Welcome Chorus, $1, by Tilden, High 
School Choir, $1, and Hourtof =inging, $1, by 

tmerson and Tiden, Laurel Wreath, $1, by 
verking, Song Echo, 75 cis.. by Perkins, and 
School Sovg Book, 60 cts., by Everest, are all 
good and successtul c oliections for HisH and Nor- 
MAL SCHOOLS, Send for lists! 


Wellesley College Collection, $1, by Morse, 
Vocal Echoes, $1, Choice Trios, #1, by Tilden, 
are Lew and first-class collections for Female Voices. 





Five Hundred Instructors for all Instruments, 


including the wor'd-fam+us Richardson’ «s New 
Method for Pianotorte, $3.25. and many thou- 
sandsof Songs and Pieces always ready for the Music 
Department of Seminaries and Colleges. Send for 
lists. Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. H. Ditson & Co., S67 Broadway, N. Y. 





NM REENWICH ACADEMY, 
East Greenwich, I, 

Usual Literary Courses, with ta icdt Tnatitu‘e 
and Commercial College. Founded 1802. Bo’ 
Sexes. Influence decidedly religious. Home care 
and comforts. Charmingly located on Narragan- 
sett Bay, and on direct route from N. Y. to Bos- 
ton. Grand opportunities for salt water bathing 
and boating. Terms eee. Spring term opens 
March 27. Catalogue f 

REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A. M., Principal. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


His Sermons are published in large, clear type, in 
the weekly pamphiet *PLYMOUTH PULPIT.” 
Of all Newsdealers, 7 Cents. By the year, $2. 
Clergymen and Theological students, $1.70. 

FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New Yorx. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schoals; Colleges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intellig mt advice, 
free to pareats personally. Mailed for postage. All 
skied Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.’ 

J W. SCHERMERHOR\N, A. M., Secretary, 
7 East l4th St, near 5th Ave., N. ¥ 











reecene LAKE SCHOOL, 

A selec seilttary boards ng schoo! for Es- 
tablished e 1850. Its location secures rare jom 
from temptation. and from village influences, with 
excellent exercise and safe diversion in rowing, swim- 
ming. — and de ag yh on —— and absolute 

reedu: 


and ample gronnde, It aoe ‘viepere on of the 
most Gores kind, for college or business, with the 
kindly di line of a cultizeses Christian home, 
Num limited to Ry catalogues, address 
O, WILLOOX, A. M., Peekskill, N. ¥. 


ENOR DESIRES ENGAGEMENT.—Voice flex- 
ible and robust. Quartette we 
Address, Gro. Crata, 307 West 2ist St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ WANTED wit sttmo for appt 


cation form” and copy of our 
Journal.” 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Financial and Ansnrance. 


THE WEEK. 


The condition of affairs at Washington 
is still so chaotic, as regards the tariff and 
internal revenue, that it seems impossible 
to decide whether we are going to have 
any changes in either of these schedules. 
The leaders in Congress themselves are 
quite at sea as to what may be the issue 
of their attempts at modification in this 
direction, and the uncertainty has avery 
damaging effect on all commercial inter- 
ests. Business is simply waiting results, 
and the suspense tends to extreme dull- 
ness. If Congress could only see, at one 
glance, the injury that its hesitation and 
conflicting opinions are doing, we venture 
to say for its own sake it would hasten to 
conform to the general demand for 
prompt action. The general trade has 
had to contend, alas! with the great floods 
as well as snows of the West and North. 
west. The diminished earnings of rail- 
ways in these sections testify to the 
effect produced by the blockades of snow 
and the floodings in the Ohio Valley. 
These earnings, however, do not by any 
means represent the demands on the 
roads for freight transportation, but 
rather the inability of the roads to meet 
the demands or to carry the freights 
awaiting movement. The earnings of 
the roads south of the Ohic River and 
east of the Mississippi are, if anything, 
improved from the earnings during the 
time in 1882 corresponding, and the earn- 
ings of the roads south and west of St. Louis 
are very large, and greatly in advance of 
those of a year ago. But it must be re- 
membered that the receipts of the North- 
west roads a year ago were very heavy, 
owing to the competition of Eastern roads 
which cheapened transportation to the 
seaboard, and thus stimulated a heavy 
movement of Western products. The 
comparative figures below will illustrate 
the shrinkage in January of the earnings 
of this section of roads, as against the 
January earnings of 1882. Taking seven 
prominent roads in the Northwestern sec- 
tion, we find that they earned in January 
in the aggregate $5,074,935, against $5,- 
741,221 in January, 1882, Taking the 
earnings of these roads and four others 
from a list made out of fifty-five roads, 
and we find that the remaining forty- 
four roads exhibit for January, as 
follows: $13,149,601 against $11,005,- 
085 in January of 1882, fixing an 
increase of $2,144,524, which is nearly 
twenty per cent., with an increase of 
mileage of only about twelve per cent. 
It is plain, then, that the gencral trade of 
the South and West, excepting in the 
fiooded and blockaded section, is pros- 
perous, as reflected by railway earnings, 
notwithstanding the adverse reports in 
circulation. 

Itis clear that nothing will be done in 
Congress toward tariff revision this ses- 
sion, but the probability is that the In- 
ternal taxation bill will pass in a modified 
form, if it will not already have passed 
before this report reaches our readers. 

The market for stocks is still unsettled 
and unsatisfactory, and looks as if it 
would remain so for some time to come. 

Money is very easy at 2} to 3$ per cent., 
with aemal] demand. The Bank State- 
ment again indicates'an accumulation of 
specie by the Treasury, as follows: 

Loans increase..........2..+++. - $1,860,900 








Specic Gecrease........cceccee 2,403,200 
Legal tenders decrease......... 441,100 
Deposits decrease..............- 397,700 
Reserve decrease. ............ 2,700,000 


Thus reducing reserve to about $2,000, - 
000 above legal tender requirements. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


meatOS ferondpar, Now York 








624,123 54 


a for all other claims... "ses 545 27 

Calta pal tm Cash... .---00--soss2+ 11600000 00 | QABE OAPIEAT, i058 68 
See som... Steen aes 50 Net a ecccesccoocccesocese our 316 Pi 

restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1883....$1, 735,250 46 
The two Safety Funds Ono x HOPE Peet thes ew York Satoty Pete SE 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1883. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ils affairs on the 31st December, 1882, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1882, to 31st December, 
RE Re er See 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1882... ; 


$4,412,693 58 
1,516,844 85 








Total Marine Premiums.... . $5,929,538 43 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan 
uary, 1882, to 31st December, 1882, $1.5 890,805 90 
Losses paid ss the 
same period. «-. $2,013,767 ¢ 
Returns of Pre- — --——- 
miums and 
Expenses 





$823,304 50 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


eitescicetig RO EE TE $8,974,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other 
oc ag, ED RR AOE OE 1,575,500 00 


Real Estate and Claims due the 

Cc ompany, estimated at, 
Premium Notes & Bills Recelyable. 
Cash in Bank 





Amount. 


Six per cent. interest on the vitntaniiniies cer- 


tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1882, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


—-o0—. 
heme 
é. HORACEG 
Citas DENNIS, FOMOND we SCORLIES, 
H. H. MOOR. JOHN ELLIOT I, 
lewis SURTIS A H LEMOYNE, 
OHAS, H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES Low. CE 1A8 _H. MARSH 
DayiD E W. LANE. 
OnDON oF BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
a A. RAVEN, DE FOREST, 
W M. TUG le SAMUEL WILLETS. 
BENJ. H. FIELD, CHAS. D LEVEKICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, ILLIAM BRYCE, 
wr AM DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS, HOS. B.CODDINGT > 
wy F. YOU Nn&s, HORACE K. THURBER 
A. Bay. WILLIAM DEGROO 
Sons D. HE WLETT, JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM H.W re Bu apErTo SMITH, 


JOHN >. Jones, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-Pres't. 





TlH ww 
Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
—Organized 1865.-— 


T.W. RUSSELL, Pres’t. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 
E. B. PECK, Asst. Secretary. 
J. D. CHURCH, Supt. of Agencies. 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Gevernment Bonds, 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 





our Patrone d busin ‘orma- 
tion, Forms and festimontals fominale — 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Hewey Dickinson, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


Fire Insurance Company 
No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








Crrus Prox, Sec’y, 


All other liabilties... 2.2.2.2... 0.00... 


The yestatements confirmed by a12 testimonials by | SunPLUs by-Company’s Standard: -- 
5. B. WATHING & Con | SuRPLUs by Connecticut Standard 4 per cent. 
Surpius by New York Standard, 4} per cent,, about. . 


Ratio of expense of iaiiaiasiala to receip ts in 1882. 


N I A G A R A Policies in force December 31, 1882, 63,°,62, insuring. . . <anediae 


General Agent N. Y. City, Long Island, and New Jersey 








THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, 


CONN. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1882, 
RECEIVED tn 1882— 


peed $48,778,093 37 
For Premiums... 

For Interest and Rents. . . 
Profit and Loss..... 


$4,998,029 83 
2,605,207 37 
155,853 89- 7,759,091 09 


$56,537 184 46 





DISBURSED IN 1882. 
To Ponicy-HOLDERs : 
For claims by death and matured 
. $3,177,507 27 
1,230,500 68 
901,486 23 


Total to Policy- holders ateihay Pree rr err 
EXPENSES : 


endowments..........:. 
Surplus returned to policy-holders. 
Lapsed and Surrendered Policies. . . 





$5,309,494 18 


Medical Ex- 
aminers’ fees, Printing, Advertising, Legal, 
Real Estate and all other Expenses.......... 


Commissions to Agents, Salaries, 


678,706 50 
376,611 87 


(ee 





$6,364,812 5 





Bauance Net Assets, December 31, 1882...... $50,172,371 91 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............. 
Premium Notes on Policies in force... 


$20,482,923 43 
366,803 28 
3,083,074 35 
12,040,468 88 
495,625 00 
619,900 00 
2,334,456 49 
7,951,747 33 
‘aa 00 
26,000 00 
2,624,600 40 
24,011 75 


Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds 
Cost of State Bonds..... ; 
Cost of City Bonds......... : 
Cost of other Bonds............ 
Cost of Bank Stock......... 
Cost of Railroad Stock...... 
Cash in Bank...... 
Balance due from agents, shannsh 


$50,172,371 91 


Assets, Jan, 1, 1883, = es $1,390,440 77 App 
Liabilities, Jan. 1, 1883, >. * 1,167,604 08 , © 
Surplus to Policy- ne by Mass. Interest due and acerued,....................., $928,055 72 
and Conn. Standar¢ 222, 836 69 
Surplus to Po! iey- ies by New Rents acerued,............ inh esbrel avant o's 16,590 96 
whom Btandar: A ; 275, 108.69 sia . 
ch is exclusive of a Special ke . 7 O07 
servo for "accumulations due = Market value of stocks and bonds over cost... . . 440,597 07 
nda 0 Savings Endow- + . : , - 
ment Policies Of............s.0...-. 03,074 04 | Net premiums in course of collection... ... NONE 


Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums 44,807 12 
——————— $1,430,050 87 


$51,602,422 78 





Gross Assets, December 31, 1882... . 

LIABILITIES : 

Amount required to re-insure all outstanding poli- 

cies, net assuming 4 per cent. interest.......... $46,848,704 00 
Additional reserve by Company’s Standard, 3 per 
cent. on policies issued since April 1, 1882...... 17,446 00 
1,028,874 57 








$47,895,024 57 








. $3,707,398 21 
3,724,844 21 
6,850,000 00 


8.75 per cent. 
$157,105, 751 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 





PHILIP S. MILLER, 





THOS, F. Goon REaz® NOTMAN, at. 


1 Wali Street, Corner Broadway, New York City. 
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One of the most constant and pressing 
needs of the housekeeper is a thoroughly 
good article of soap, prepared from the purest 
ingredients and in the most careful manner. 
Such a soap is the ‘‘ Ivory,” the announce- 
ment of which appears on qnother page, and 
which claims the highest purity and more 
than average cleansing power. The excellence 
of this soap has been attested by chemists of 
rank who have examined it, and who declare 
that it contains an unusually large quantity 
of true soap, a fact which gives it a cleansing 
power fur in excess of that which most soaps 
possess. The ‘‘Ivory” ig made so carefully 
that it contains the smallest appreciable 
amount of insoluble matter ; a quality which 
will be appreciated by those who are obliged 
to make frequent use of soap. Its excellence 
is also indicated by the fact that it leaves the 
skin of the hands soft and pleasant to the 
touch instead of hard and uncomfortable. 
In addition to these useful qualities the 
‘‘Ivory” has a very attractive color, and 
floats instead of sinking, as inferior soap gen- 
erally does. 


THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK 
300K 


mailed free on application to the Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


We sincerely believe that every case of pulmonary 
disease, not already beyond the reach of human aid, 
may, if promptly treated, re relieved and cured by 
the faithful use of Ayer’sa Cherry Pectoral. 


Ha! ’s Hair Renewer furnishes the nutritive prin- 
ciple by which the hair is nourished and supported. 


For Coughs and Throat Disorders use 
Brown's BRONCHIAL’ TrocHES. ‘‘ Have never 
changed my miud respecting them from the first, 
except I think yet better of that which I began by 
thinking well of." Rev Henry Ward Beecher. Sold 
only in boxes. Price 25 cents. 





“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of tre advertiser must accompany 
each ‘want.’ Cards for others than sub- 
scribers wiil beinserted for 15 cents per agale 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 





For Sale. A Stock Farm of 220 acres, four- 
teen miles from Hunter’s Point, two and a half 
miles from Gardeu City and Mineola Depots, Fifty. 
five acres of wood land, the rest under cultivation. 
Good house and outbuildings. No encumbrance. 
Apply to 8S. Sweet, 165 Broadway. 


Wanted.—To find some member of the family of 
Robert Riddell—brother of Henry Scott Riddell, 
the well known Scottish poet—who came to Ameri- 
ca from Scotland some forty-five years ago. Also 
names and address of other Riddells, Ridelles 
Ridleys, or Ridlers. Address, G, T. Riddell, Lock 
Box 51, Manchester, N. H. 


Wanted.—A mission Sunday-school in Min- 
nesota is desirous to obtain a second-hand Sunday- 
school library. If any church or person has such a 
library to diepoee of at a reasonable discount please 
forward such information to Rev. W. E. Archibaid, 
Cottage Grove, Minnesota. 


Wanted.—By a weli-bred, well-educated, mid- 
die-aged American woman of large experience, & 
situation as companion to an invalid lady. Will 
take entire charge of a house and family, and is 
successful in the teaching and government of chil. 
dren. Address A. B., Christian Union office. 


“Homiletic Monthly.”—Wanted, for the use 
of an invalid, the volumes of Funk’s ** Homiletic 
Monthly ” for 1879, ’80, 81 and ’82. Address, stat- 
ing lowest price acceptable, H. George, 1724 Catha- 
rine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Gladiolus is the most beautiful of our 
summer buibs, with tall spikes of flowers some two 
feet or more in height, of almost every desirable 
color, prices 15 to 50 cents each. Narcissus, dou- 
ble, creamy white, will flower in glasses of water 
like hyacinths, or in pots; try them in the house 
this winter, or for bordering plants; they are per. 
fectly hardy. Prices, white, 80 cents each, or $2 
per dozen ; yellow, 10 cents each, or 50 cents per 
dozen. Address Mrs. Hettic O. Estes, Westfield, 
Hamilton Co., Indiana, 

For Sale—Patent, just issued, for an article to 
throw life lines to persons in burning buildings. 
Policemen can use with their revolvers ; lines can 
be kept in fire alarm boxes. All vessel will use 
them. Useful for engineers, telegraph construct- 
ors, and for the life-saving and military service. 
M. W. Lyon, Frankford, Phila,, Pa. 


Wanted a Purchaser for a portable nine-inch 
conical French burr stone grist mill; cost $75, will 
sell it for $25. I have no further use for it is the 
object in selling it. Also for a property consisting 
of sash factory, planing mill, and dwelling-houses, 
several acres of land, 250 h. p. under 9 ft. head; 
power not rear ali used ; splendid site to manufac- 
ture furniture or woollen mill.—Address Box 1,333, 
Saratoga Springs, N, Y, 


Wanted te Purchase—a portion of Hawthorne’s 
works; edition of Tickner and Fields, Boston, 24 
vols., brown cloth covers; also the first 20 volumes 
of ‘Sunday School Times,” in good condition.— 
Addreas W. H. Synder, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


Aunt Patience would like to find for one of 
her nieces in New York City a few pupils to be 
taught at their homes. The young lady possesses 
exceptional! ability and attainments, has had some 
experience, and can give the best of references. 


Any one having the unbound numbers of * Lit- 
tell’s Living Age” for the years 1850, 1881, and 
1882, who would like to sell them for balf-price, 
may hear of a purchaser by addressing P. O. Box 
No. 40, Norwich Town, Conn. 


Wanted.—An experienced teacher, approved as 
a successful organizer and disciplinarian, and hav- 
ing the best reference in New York and vicinity, and 
in leading colleges, would, on sufficient warrant, 
start a first-class school when needed, or accept 
any good position requiring a high grade of in- 
struction. Address Principal, care of Wm. H. 
Pooler, Esq., Central National Bank, New York 
City. 

A Specimen of Solenhofen, Bav., lithographic 
stone (weighs about 9 lbs.), an advertising picture 
on it; together with a saber, iron scabbard (period, 
ssy, 1820) $3 for both these “‘specimene.” Or 
would exchange them for autograph letters, for old 
shot-gun barrels, or for a good amateur’s Vise, of, 
say, 3 or4 iba. weight. W. McKend, 712 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Elgin Gold Watch. A new Elgin Gold Hunt- 
ing Case Stem Winder Watch for sale, price $65 
fully warranted. Apply to Wm. Tough. Box 225, 
Hudson, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ORGANIZED 1865. 








Assets, January 1, 1883,............ eseees 81,390, 440.77 


TE eee obenesas 1, 167, 604,08 
Surplus to Policy-holders by Mass. and 

NS MIE wcckekcnsssdcocretheace 222, 836. 69 
Surplus to Policy-holders by New York 

cn eS OT TTR 275, 108.69 
Which is exclusive of a Special Reserve 

for accumulations due by N. Y. Stan- 

dard, to Savings Endowment Po icies 

WF va dsecncanssseshbecceceson ekatinanec naene 9, 3074 04 

Officers 

T. W. RUSSELL, i ie arid - President. 
F. V. HUDSON, a .  . Secretary. 
> ° . Asst, Sect. 
J.D. CHUROH, . . Supt. of Agencies. 





Solid Silver 


Made by the GorHAM MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, Providence and New York, and stamped 
ate should be for sale in the stock of 
STERLING ©Very first-class Jeweler in the 
United States, and if purchasers insist upon 
having this make of goods they will be sure 
of securing the best quality of ware made 
(925/090), while, if they accept any 
other trade mark, there is no such absolute 
guarantee, other makers having two, and 
sometimes three different grades of goods, 
but the Gorham Trade Mark is never used on 
any other than English Sterling. 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS, 
No 37 Union SQUARE. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. S. 
Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 
Letver, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap, 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries 
hand all the year. 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott's, Perry’s, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens. 





J.LEAGH'S 


FALCON PEN, 





Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price-L‘st, 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine ry from 2c to 
$1.00 Each. 


PAINTING, DECO- 
BOOKS OW BUILDING, EAWSEESO=% 








trated Catal add closing stam 
WILLIAM I. UOMSTOOR, 6 Astor place, N.Y, 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE.,, and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF OUR OUS- 
ZOMERS AND THE PUBLIC TO OUR ELEGANT 
ASSORTMENT OF BLACK AND COLORED 


DRESS SILKS 


ROM THE LOOMS OF THE MO3T CELEBRAT- 
ED FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANU- 
FAOTURERS. ALSO TO OUR UNUSUAL- 
LY LARGE AND CAREFULLY SELECT- 
ED STOCK OF BLACK AND COLORED. 


DRESS GOODS 


ALL OF THE FINEST QUALITY, AND WHICH 
WE SHALL SELL AT A SMALL ADVANCE ON 
COST OF IMPORTATION. 





WE [QUOTE PRICES OF SOME VERY DESIR- 
ABLE LADIES’ 


SUITS. 


BRAIDED FLANNEL &UITS, at $12 99 and $14 99 
BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, at $10 49 and $28 99 
COLORED CASHMERE SUITS, Special Line, 
at $1674 
BLACK AND COLORED SERGE SUITS, at $1499 
BLAOK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, 
at 824 99, $30 99 
BLAOK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, 

EXTRA GOOD VALUE, at 818 49 
JERSEY WAISTS, at $2 78 
CHILDREN’S SUITS, JACKETS, AND LADIES’ 

WRAPS IN GREAT VARIETIES. 


ALL MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. SPRING OAT- 
ALOGUE WILL BE READY IN A FEW 
WEEKS, 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


CARPETS 


BY THE MAKERS. 


WHERE ONCE THE HOUSEKEEPER 
LOOKED FORWARD TG HAVING AN 
IMPORTED CARPET IN HER BEST 
ROOM, THE SPLENDID ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF 


John & James Dobson, 


NOW ENABLES HER TO CARPET 
EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE WITH 
THE VERY BEST PRODUCTS OF THE 





LOOM AT A MUCH LESS COST. ; 
VELVET, 
MOQUETTE, 
BODY BRUSSELS, 
WILTON, 
TAPESTRIES, 
INGRAIN, 
THREE-PLY, — 
OIL-CLOTHS, 


MATTINGS, &c. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


40 and 42 West Fourteenth Street 
NEW YORE. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & UO. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N, Y, 


ASTER CARDS.—Three large and handsome 
Easter Cards sent postpaid for 10c., 10 for 25c. 
"Te Teachers! 50 handso: , 288 orted, 


me Easter 
sent for $1, . A. SMITH & OO., Beverly, Mass. 


New 8 : 
CARDS ear and lowest rice St 
ec 

TO. 














THE 





) RING 
Che PIANO 


“1S THE BEST Ot THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in ( HICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in rowER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published 


address, 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
? WAREROOMB: 


180 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 








“NEW REMINGTON” 
5. 


IN o. 





Sewing Machine 
DOES ALL KINDS OF WORK 
Every Machine Guaranteed. 
Address, 


Remington Sewing Machine Agency, 


281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y., 
er Ilion, N. Y. 





The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad. 
dition of all the em. 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce, 
ILLUSTRATED CaTA- 
Loevues, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 


J. ESTEY &CO., 
Bratgleboro, Vt. 


TO INVESTORS!! 


Now is a most favorable time to obtain some of the 
chotnest a —- by Finst MORTGAGES 
upon improve roductive property. 

NTEREST GUARANTEED at the Bhica Netion- 
a nk, New York.. 

IT WILL PAY any one seeking a most desir- 
able investment to confer with the 


Western Farm Mortgage Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Send $200 to $20,000 immediately or write for 
SPECIAL INFORMATION about the prime 
loans just now on hand. 


Every Loan Guaranteed Satisfactory. 


Ratesare firmand Securities never better. 
F. M. PERKINS, Pres. L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 
J.T. WARNE, Vice Pres. C.W.GILLETT, Treas. 

N.H. HART, Auditor. 
Address the Secretary and mention this paper. 











Illustrated Book 
Sent Free. 








THE BIGGEST THING OU 
(new) E, NASON & 


CO., 111 Nassau St, N. ¥, 
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WANTED: MORE NEWS- 
‘PAPERS! 

In the plethora of newspapers in the 
average American home, it is hard to 
realize that there are points in this coun 
try where newspapers are so rare that a 
minister actually cuts them up and deals 
them out in fragments to his congrega- 
tion. Rad this letter, and then see what 
you cau do to supply its writer with food 


for his flock : 
Kditor Christian Union: 

I was glad to ree the item, in your issue of Jan 
4, in relation to ** Christmas illustrated papers,” 
eepecially the suggestion that, after we are throngh 
with them ourselves, we should send them to bless 
and make others happy. I have done that for 
years, on a small scale (a Home Missionary’s salary 
will not permit the practice on a large scale), and 
have even depleted my scant library of commenta- 
ries and other good books to encourage and belp 
the poor among my people in the study of God’s 
Word. Iam indebted to some unknown friends 
for two or three packages of religious tracts (pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society), which 
1 have distributed, to the best of my know!l- 
edge, where they were most likely to do good. 
Aud I am sure, had they been by my side 
in church yesterday morning, listening to the heart- 
felt expreesion of gratitude I received from the 
father of a large family, who was a hardened back- 
slider until lately, for the tract ** Christ knocking 
at the door,” they would have considered them 
selves amply rewarded for their gifts, It may sar- 
prise some of your readers to know that, prompted 
by a strong desire to do a8 much good as we porsi- 
bly can, some of us Home Missionaries cut up the 
* Advance,” the ‘* Congregationalist,” The Chris- 
tian Union, to divide them among families, a little 
here and a little there. We would be glad to file 
them, as was our custom in the East, but we have 
not the heart to do it when so many of our parish- 
joners are famishing for want of the nourishing 
wholesome food with which they are crammed. 
Would it be too mach to ask the good Sabbatb_ 
school children East to make a contribution of 
their old ** well springs” to their destitude breth- 
ren and sisters in the West, and of their old, 
though somewhat-worse-for-the using, Sunday- 
school hymn and tune books, when they replace 
them with new one-. 





G. GRIFFITHS. 
New Cambria, Mo., Jan. 8, 1883, 























\HE is coming from a lunch party given 
by her friend Miss Simpkins. 
dish was prepared by herself, from recipes 
in the Home Cook Book. 
praising it up for a year, and the whole 
lunch was as delicious as her single efforis 
have been. She will buy one on the way 
home All bookstores keep them, and are 
sold for $1.50. - 


JAMES F PYLE 


Every 


She has been 








m™e BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING«~BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 

INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 

No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 

well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 

ONLY SAF E labor-saving compound, anc | 

= a Any above symbol, and name of 

ES PYLE. ‘NEW Y¥ YORK, 


aarGt 14 for 82, 

paid. Greenhouse 

oa v7 dding Plants, 
Hardy Shrubbery 
Seeds, ets by mal 
Pa 


Cataloguetrea. J.T. PHULLIPS, West Grove,ULester 











THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 
A GREAT ADVANCE IN MEDICAL SCIENCE! 
Catarrh, Bronchitis and Consumption Cured. 


THE Pillow-Inhaler is one of the must effective 

inventions of the age. It isa triumph of science over 
disease. Jt is tremendous in its effects, for it is the conqueror 
of Catarrh and the whole horrible phalanx of kindred ail- 
ments. 


ONE THING IT DOES—IT CURES! 





medical 





ee It is a Mechanical Pillow which lies flat upon one "s ordinary 

mHALE MARK» Hed-pillow. It contains reservoirs for volatile medicines and 

modifying valves to contro) its action. The medicines and balms used in these reservoirs 
are the most healing and disinfee ting that science and experience have been able to formu- 
late for the purpose required. The y are en tire ly safe and the Inhaler is perfectly comfort- 
able. There are no pipes or tubes for the mouth or nose. Each night (the dangerous period 
of the twenty-four hours) for about eight hours 

health enters the wasted body of the wretched 

sufferer with every breath he draws! It conquers 


CATARRH. 
BRONCHITIS. 
CONSUMPTION. 


disease by a continuous application of curative air 
to the diseased membranes of the re —— organs 
and, whilst spreading stimulating and sox thing 
agents upon inflamed tissues and rating the blood, 
searches through every drop in the body for vestiges 
of disease and annihilates them 





HERE IS ONE TESTIMONY OUT OF HUNDREDS. 


A CURE OF THE WORST TYPE OF CATARRH. 


*** T had Catarrh of the worst kind, and then I was 








going intoConsumption. [| persevered with the Pillow-Inhaler 

right along, “pg gave up all other medicines, and now I am in perfect healt) It has wrought such a cure for 
me that I fe 1 I cannot do too much to spread the ke ywledge of it to others, to whom perhaps it may prove as 
great a blessing. The pastor in my church in Baltimore, knows how I suffered; also many friends in P 
elpt 1 Sir 
deiphia and Baltimore. very MRs. M. J. CHADWICK, Metuica Hitt, N.J 

gut this is only the testimony of one person. We have a book of such at our office, and 
more constantly coming. They are from every part of the land. Wherever the Pillow 
Inhaler goes, it manifests its power to heal. Send for Circulars and Testimony to 





THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REET fifty-five been growers of G 
Seeds, andthe name mel UIST pas becom 168 paren: 
tee of reliability. Our Seeds & 

purity, super: or Fro D 


crease their px 
owner of a garde a ip scalities heke Buist’s Seeds are 


tinea ce BUIST'S PRIZE COLLEC- 
TiGN OF 24 CHOICE VARIETIES see 


TION O Buist’s New Beauty Tomato, (a perfectmodel, early, 
and solid, without core), Buist’s Premier 2 Early Pea, (eariice 
lever pri duced), Dwarf Te ory Pod n, (etringless), New 
Golden Globe Tripoli and New White Rin: g On , (very large, of mild 
flavor), New Golden Perfectic onand Ay ler r Radish, Buist’s Improv- 
ed Late Flat Dutch and Drum-Head Cabbage, (iine tand lar 
varieties in the world), Early Jersey Wakesel d and Winnigst 
(finest early sorts), New GermanCitronand Cuban Queen Water Melon Buietetee, 
@ Early Red Turnip and Exyyptian Beet, Black Seeded | Simpson and Early 
Head Lettuce, Perfection White Spine Cucumber, New Red Top Globe Lurnip, Buist’s New Mammoth Salsif; 
we Dwarf Okra, We = 2 0 Sold Clery, I Danvers _— -Long Carrot, and Extra Curled Spina oak. 
you nd that their qualit 
F WER SEEDS,“ hie covcolieetion of 107 beautiful 's summe ar blooming Vi arie SYoavall please you. 
FLd mepeen aecose. UIST’s G4 RDEN MANUAL, a valuable work of 182 
pases. cn theowliveston, \. Vewreta with prices by the < ince, pound or bushel, mailed freeto 
ai} urchaeers 
dealers on moieties T 


Set ROBERT BUIST JRE ke 


HURCH MALLFRUITS 
USHIONS. CARNATIONS 








ae “BEAUTY 
TOMATO 














VICK’S MONTHLY, Sample copy 10c. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y 


H. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
P.O. Box 3127. Office, 36 Broadway, N. Y. City. 













MENEELY BELL F — 

Ser CATR eS ae 
iu! 

and other bells; also Chimes and Pea ; 


MENEELY & (1 WEST TROY B 3 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and [in for Cpureng- 
hools, Fire Ajarms Farms,etc, #U%.? 
WARRANTED. Cate! Ogue senb rae 
VEANDUTEN A OEE Cie to 


DIAMOND 
DYES. 


THE 


” est Dyes Ever Made. 
a@ FOR SILK, WOOL, OR COTTON. “@& 
DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
YARN, STOCKINCS, CARPET RACS, 
RIBBONS, FEATHERS, or any fabric or 
fancy article easily and perfectly colored to any 
shade. Black, Brown, Green, Blue, Searlet, 
Cardinal Red, Navy Blue, Se al Brown, Olive 
Green, Terra Cotta and 20 other best colors 
Warranted Fast and Durable. Each package will 
color one to four lbs. of goods. If you have rever 
used Dyes try these once. You will be delighted 
Sold by druggists, or send us 10 cents and any 

lor wanted sent post-paid. 24 colored samples 
id a set of fancy cards sent for a 3c. stamp. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD and SILVER PAINT. 


Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black. 

For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps 
Chandeliers, and forall kinds of ornamental wor 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and o1 
10cts. a pacl.ace,at the druggists,or post-paid fro1 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 











“NIAGARA” 


Improved Flushing Rim Water Closet 


and Supply Tank. 


The cheapest and best of the kind in the market. 
Enterprise Pottery Co.’s Plumbers’, Railread and 
Steamboat Earthenware. Square French Closet 
Bowls. Ventilated Odorless Urinals. Field’s Flush 

Stone Laundry Tubs. Garbage Burners. 
Garbage Barrels. 
Send for catalogue. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
941 Reekwae “t.. N. Y. 






ROSES and PANSIES 
SHRUBS, SEEDS & FLOWER PLANTS 
My catalogue gives fall instructions for c mature 
describes the new varieties, offers Fiente at reaso 

»rices andis OCHESTE i 
te ALL. Yt NEW YORK. 


m GARDEN SEEDS. 


Warranted Fresh, Pure, and Sure to Grow, or 
Money refunded. 












cent. Discount. 
If you or the Children want seeds, please send 





vation, FREE To ALL. Add 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, rochester, N. Y. 
AT EO TNE AN & 
escrIPL— ym . 














pLuszAA 


be ed FREE to al yplicants, and to cus 
tomers of last year without or ering it. Itcontains 
about 175 pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate 
descriptions and valuable directions for planting 
1500 varieties Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Plants, Fruit Trees, etc. Invaluable to all, espe 
oe to Market Gardeners. Send for it ! 


_D M.FERRY & CO. DETROIT Mic- 
ACCENTS WANTED, 


General or Local, 
for the MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
YOMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. Or- 
ganized in 1850. Assets over $10,500,000 
securely invested ; a large and profitable busi- 
ness, and a surplus of over $2,000,000, ac- 


H. B. Stokes, 2d Vice-Pres. 


H. Y. WempPEL, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 





of Elegant Books and 

ibles. We want 
State, County, and 
Local Agents on cur 





7 Headley’s Compan- 

ion Vol. to ‘*Sac 
Mountains.” Ad- 

dress 737 Broadway, N.Y 





for my catalogue for 1883, with directions for culti-/ 
Tess : 


‘ 
i] 
+ 
i 





Seeds for the Children’s Garden at 25 per 
$72 A WEEK, $28 a day ot homecesft 





Apply, with | VAN DEUSEN Bros.—Dear 


cording to the report of the Insurance | 
Department of New York. 
reference. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
J. L. HausEy, 1st Vice-Pres. 


AGENTS. -3 Send for E. B. TREAT’S | 


| Spec a) facilities tor sec urine good berths. 
NEW BOOK. | i-t tickets for indiv.dua) travelers in kKurepe, bv 


COPYRICHTED BY THE DOMESTIC S.M.CO.NEW-YORK 1882 


agin 


<2 





ALE * SBOTRERE, South Glastonbury, Conn., send freq 
atalogue of best Raspberries, Blackberries, Grap 
HOOSebErT ony HE N‘ HES cee Strawhersy, B 
1 Armite as Creacent, 
r, good quality and firm. ACRES of Plan 


Sraghe 
WITH (000,000 YOUNG ONE 


ell, and othe 


soot Wao) WANTS BIG aul 


ng MA SOF’ 
pane sare AND LOTS OF THEM, 
u GF TI ECAR 


‘A DAU \RTERRY r new, 


Q7* Plants by mail or ex press to ail reine ad the United States, 


heorewe'd STOVE-PIPE SHELF, 


Improved Extension Just Patented, 

ACENTS WANTED. 

$140.00 made by ome 
Agent in fifty-six 

Full particalars and lots of 
reports, showing quick Sales and 
Profits, free. No Freight or 
charges to Agents Address at epee 
. secure choice territory free, 

- E. SHEPARD & CO. 
Senos KANSAS in 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENT 


SUNLIGHT «0 SHADOW 


ra by John B.Gough-a 


We want pro more Agents to sell this gi- book. 
Everyone faaghs and cries over it. Tens of Thousands 
are now waiting for it. Munisters gay “God speed it.” 
The temperance cause is now “ booming,” and this is the best 

Filing book ever issued. Now is the time to work for Holiday 
dive y-_ Send for circulars and see our special 7: rms 


WORTHINGTON & O8.. Hartford, © on. 


GENTS WANTED 


If ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SHELA 
THE 


American Universa! Cyclopaedi. 
8 W. Green’s Son. 74 & 7h Reekman 81 


can now a fortune. Out 
fit worth @10 free. AddressE. @ 
RIDEOUT 4 CO.. 10 Barclay 8t.. Nn. ¥. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and § 
free. Address H. Hatter & Co. "Portland; 


of ry 
































¥ made, 
Outfit f ress Truk & Co.. Augusta, 


$5 to $20 sie. Bmsca Wo Forlenn 


BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing stamps. 
Sample- free Tavuor Broa. & On ‘levelan’d, 0, 














* EST ABLISHED 1 1864. xo PATENT! NO PAY! 
j ed for Mechanic al Devices, Com- 
of 8, Designs ar ls, All preli- 
PATENTS = minary examinations a patentability 
f inventions f ee. Our * Guile for Obtain- 

ing Patents” is sent free every where 


ress LOUIS BAGGER & CO., Solicitors of Patents, 


WASHINGTON, 


| Established 1864. No Patent, No Pay! 


u Obtained for Mechanical Devices, 
| PATE T$ ¢ Jompounds, Designs, and Labels. All 

preliminary examinations as to patent- 
ability of inventions Free. Our ‘‘ Guide for Obtain- 
ing -atents”’ is sumt free everywhere. Address 
Louis Ba ewer & O>., Solicitors of Pateuts, Washing- 
ton, D.O 


‘CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above diseases; by 
its use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of 
| long standing have been cured. Indeed, so stron 
is my faith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BO’ 
TLE ‘EE, towether with a VALUALLE TREAT- 
ISE on this dieease, to any sufferer. Give express & 
P.O.address. DR.T.A.SLOCUM, 131 Pear! St., N.Y. 


MOTHERS READ THIS. 


STONE Riper, N. Y 
Sirs: Your Worm 
Confections have been invaluab eto vs. Our little 








boy, two years old, discharged over thirty worms in 
a few days, using only a fe f your Worm Con fec- 
tions. Iam «lad to bear testimony to the value of 
Van Deusen’s Worm Confections. Toure 

Try them—‘25c. s box Rev J.L Mc NAIR. 
E U 4 O E t ' - 
Cook’s Grand Excursions leave Ne w York, 
Apri: 26th, June Ist, June 1 3th, and June ‘0th. 1883. 
Peussage Tickets by all Atlantic steamers 


‘lour- 


all routes, at reduced rates 
Cook’s Excursionist, with Majs and full par- 
ticulars, by mai! 10 cents Address 


Thos. Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vout. XXVII., No. 8 








The combination 
of the Oils and Al- 
kali (Soda) must 
be complete to 
form a perfect or 
true soap, such as 
will not burn the 
fibre, or redden 
and irritate the 
skin. The Ivory 
Soap iS, 99% % 
pure,which insures 
its being perfectly 
harmless, and will 


leave the skin 
clear, white and 
velvety. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO 


LINENS. 


We have just opened our Spring Im- 
portation of extra fine and medium 
qualities in Family and Housekeep- 
ing Linens, viz: Damask Table 
Cloths, Napkins and Doylies, in sets 
to match, and singly; Fancy and 
Embroidered Lunch Cloths, Em- 
broidered Linen Bed Sets, Plain and 
Fancy Towels and Towellings, etc., 
together with an extensive stock of 
Foreign and Domestic White Goods, 
etc. 


Broadway and {9th St. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


We have now open our Spring Im- 
portation of the latest Novelties in 
Upholstery Gocds, Furniture Cover- 
ings, and Curtain Materials, etc., etc. 


Broadway and {9th St. 
NEW YORK. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, January, 1, 1882.... 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New-York Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


TANUARY 1, i, i9ees. 


REVENUE 


| RS 25 teen adobe saci cote cilia +oss 


| —— and rents (including realized gains on real estate 


| 
} 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1883. 


Less deferred premiums January 1, 1882.. 


; $57,080,652.6 5 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same $1,955,292.00 
Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary additions 
eee re 427,258.95 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled policies. 3,827,758.76 
Total paid Policy-holders...............-2ce.006 ..$6,210,309.71. 
Taxes and re-insurances.......................05- 234,678.27 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ OB cwiccas 1,332,038.38 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, &c............. 385,111.18— $8,162,137.54 
$48,918.515.11 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)...... ........ .$1,276,026.67 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks, (market value, 
INES 95081. Sia 5 SMe ck Academe vq oR .....48,072,074.81 
Real Estate . 4,133,065.13 


.845,130,006.86 


ange ore 
..$9,604,788.38 
452,161.00—$9,152,627.38 


. 3,089,273.21 
291 '254.80— 2,798,018.44—$11,950,645.79 


Bonds and mortgages. ‘first lien on real estate, (buildings thereon ree 


for $17.950,000.00 and the policies assigned to 
ditional collateral security) 


Temporary loans, (secured by stocks, market value, $5, 191,139.50)... 


the Company as ad- 
19,306,940.16 
4,313,000.00 


*Loans on existing policies, (the — held by the Company on these 


policies amounts to $2,690, 


494,032.23 


*Quarterly and semi-annual on SER on existing policies, due subse- 


quent to January 1, 1883 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. 


Agents’ balances. 
Accrued interest on investments January 1, 1883 
Excess of market value of securities.over cost 


540,555.94 

394,395.19 

62,424.95 
326,000.06— $48,918,515.14 
1,881 ,881.71 


*4 detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 


report filed with the Insurance Department of the 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January 1, 1883.............. ....00.. 


Reported losses, awaiting proof, &c 


Matured endowments, due and unpaid, (claims not presented) 


Annuities, due and unpaid (uncatied for 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; 
at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; 
Carlisle net premium. 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend, 
over and above a 4 per cent. 


Fund, January 1, 1882, 
reserve on existing policies of that class 


State of New York. 


$351,451.24 

Be RE 138.970.23 

Seitamseres 53,350.43 

a si 6,225.86 
participating insurance 
non-participating at 5 per cent, 

Gasseneesieelenen 43,174,402.78 


$2,054,244.03 


Addition to the Fund during 1882 for surpitis and matured 


reserves 


DEDUCT- 


1,109 966.00 
$3,164,210.03 


Returned to Tontine ante holders during the year on 


Matured Tontines. . 
Balance of Tontine Fund January 1, 1883 : 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.......... 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent.. 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4) per ct., 


. 2,091,372.16 
35,782.36 


$45,851,555.03 
4,948,841.79 
at 10,000,000.90 


estimated 


From the undivided surplus of $4,948 .841 the Board of Trustees poe declared a Reversionary dividend 
to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 


annual premium. 


During the year 12,178 policies have been issued, insuring $41,325,520. 


Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Jan. 1, 1879, $125.°32,144. 
Number of \ Jan. 1, 1880, 45.705. Amount ( Jan. 1, 1880, 127 417.763 
Jan. 1, 1881, 48.548. 4 Jan. 1.418814, 135.726.916 
Policies in force (3 Jan. 1, 1882, 53,927. at risk / Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,824. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 60,150. Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
1878, $1, 687,676. 1878, $1,948,665. ae / Jan. 1, 1879, $2,811,436. 
Death- \ 4879, 1/569,854.  Imcome \ 4879, 2'033,650. Divisible | Jan’ 4! 1880, 3/120/37!. 
claims - = Wisi from 4¢ i yar Surplus at < Jan. 1, 1881, 4,295,096. 
: ‘ 2,013,203. 432.654. Jan. 1, 1882, 4.827.036. | 
paid ( 1882, 1.955.292,  rnterest ( tgs2' 2798'018, * Per cent. / Jan. 1, 1883, 4.948 '841. 


TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS 


EDWARD MARTIN, 


WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOW ERS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L. WHITE, HENRY TUCK, M. D., 
WILLIAM A. _—- ROBERT B. _ LINS, ALEX. STUDWELL., 
H. B. CLAFLI S. S. R. SUYDAM GRA 


JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., { Medical Examiners. 


FISHE 
CHAS. WRIGH a 
BEERS, 


M.D., ARCHIBALD H. WELCH. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 





HO ME 


Insurance Company of New York, 


Ojjice, No. 119 


BROADWAY. 


Fifty-ninth Semi-annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the 


Company on the First day of 


JANUARY, 188383. 





CASH CAPITAL. ° . ° $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, . 2,1 16, 832 00, 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, . 317 596 O1° 
Net Surplus ° . . . » 1,774,061 O06 

CASH ASSETS, Comal . . $7,208,489 07 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES bd FIRE and for the 
Protection of Policy Holders of FIRE INSURANC 


Cash in Banks, 


Bonds and Mortga en, being first lien on Real Estate (worth #2, 786, 300) 


United States Stocks (market vaiue), 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value ° 


Stare and Municipal Bonds (market value), 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collate rals, $07 276 24), 


Interest due on ist of January, 1885. 
Prem" ms uncollected and in hands of Agents, 
Real Estate, 


D. b. HEAL?, Vice-President. 


T BGR 
Wal. 1 BIGELOW; Asst See's, 


$178 463 32 
1,177,737 44 
4,308,710 00 
847 8ST 50 
20.000 00 
49! .375 00 

° e ° 42 395 10 
‘ ° ° 103,136 44 

43 784 YT 

" Total, $7, 208, ,489 07 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. WAS#BURN, Secretary. 


- $50,800,396.82 | 


| Twenty-Third Annual Siatement J 


OF THE 


Washington 
LIFE INS, CO. 
W. A. BREWER, “he President. 


Net acsets, December 81, 1881, 31, 1881.. : 26, 7 
Receipts dnring the year peared 
for premiums.......:.... te 278, 000 56 
: 351, 




















For intere+t, rents &c... 351,969 17 
—~-—— 1,629, 969 73 
Disbersoments : eS & 
ms by death....... 457,930 03 
Matu a MT dis- . 
countedendowm-nts 138, 268 59 
Surrendered policies, ™ , 
cash dividends and 
return — peccece 466 650 83 
Annuities... see 1,419 29 
Total paid po'icy- 
ae sider bewssesecsabes + 81,064,268 74 
11,2 2 63 
Commuted’ Commis. 
sions [ 34,214 28 
Profit and loss... 6,586 54 
Dividends to Stock 
era 8,653 75 
Expenses, Rent,” Com: 
mission,Sa'ar es, Post- 
ase, Advertising, Mad- 
ical Examinations, &e. 236,571 11 
—— I, 361, 492 06 
| 
| Net Assets Dec. 31, 1882......... $6, 095, 5,189 87 189 87 
| oa 
ASSETS. 
| U. S. and N. Y. city stecks. .81.294, 921 20 
| Bmdsand mortgages, being 
first lians on Keal Estate 
valned by the Insurance 
Dapartment at $8,703,750. . 3,885,613 u2 
BONED GU nrnncubtenessecns 487,499 70 
Cash on — in bangs — 
Trust Cc weaned $22, 483 64 
Loans on coll aterals... 227.7! 5%, 117 36 
Agents’ balances............. 39.554 85 
——— — 6,095, 189 87 
(dé ex cess of market value . 
of stocks over costa........ 249,311 20 
Market value real estate in 
excess of cost as per de- 
partment valuation........ 27,045 66 
Interest, accrued, and due 
See NUE, <. Kddcevatonabes 41,825 36 
Deferred and unpaid premi- 
ums less 20 per cent........ 160, 647 92 
GROSS ASSETS. 
December 31,1882.... 86.574, 020 Ov 
LIABILITIES. 
Keserve by N. Y. Standard 
Comvany’s valuation... . 85,591,839 00 
Unrettied claims...... 44, 566 57 
vremiums paid in advance 4, 611 16 
Unpa'd dividends to stock- 
holders. Maketenesesas 271 25 
U npaid e xpenses. a 2.540 00 
Surplus asregards pol- 
icy-holders............ 930, 192 02 
——-—_ 6 574,020 & 
Pr chon ianued fn $08 ‘ 2 828 
Pe issued in 1881 2,076 
| finsurancein 188? $6,457,149 
| of insurance in | &&8l 4,68, 460 
ta! nia be t policies ir 
t 13 295 
Lotal amount insure a, with 
additions.......... 29 374,019 


W. HAXTUN, Vice-Pres, and See’y. 
CYRUS MUNN, Ass’t Secretary. 

E. 8. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies, 

I. C. PIF RSON, Actuary. 

B. W. MeCREADY, M.D., Medical Ex’m’r. 
| FOSTER & THUMSON, Attorneys. 

To lessen losses by forfeiture, when 
premiums are due and unpaid, this Com- 
pany voluntarily applies as premium, in 
all cases, the cash value of the dividends 
to the credit of each policy, to the 
continuance of such policy for days, 
months, or years, as the case may be; 
and during that time the insured may 
resume his payments without are a re-ex- 
amination 


This isa protection which 
no other Company affords, 


| A DIVIDEND — 

Paying Investment. 
THE NEW ENGLAND 

Syudicalé & Development Go. 


OFFERS A LIMITED AMOUNT OF ITS 

| PREFE RRED TREASU my STOCK, PAR VALUE 
) ON TINUE TO ADVANCE 
AT FREQU ENT INTE RVALS until ite par is 
reac Hot Chis Stock wil! = sold NO FASTER than 
the developmeut of the Uompany’s business ma 
require, andin NO LARGER AMOUNTS than will 
bear FAIR AND HONEST DIVIDENDS. 


ONE DOLLAR PER SHARE 


Is Guaranteed and Secured, to be 


PAID IN DIVIDENDS 


Within Three Years. 
It ts full paid and can never be assessed. 


A Dividend of Ten Cts. per share 
was paid Jan. 25, and another 
like Dividend will be paid 
on or before July, 1883. 
Secure this Stock before the next 
Advance in Price, April 1st, 
1883, to $2.00 per share. 
Corrsaspondence as to all classes of investments 

PROMPTLY ANSWERED WITHOUT CHARGE 
Government Bonds Bought and 
Sold. 

Railroad and other Corporation Secu- 
rities Negotiated, 
For Prospectus with full particulars, apply tc 


HIRAM St AISDELt. FrvanciaL AGENT. 
2 Conwress Street, Boston, Mass, 


ALW ays MENTION THIS PAPER. 














